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DNA sought 
to link vets, 
S. Korean 
adoptees 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — At 68, 
retired Army Capt. Walter Rett- 
berg thought he was done hav¬ 
ing children. Then he decided to 
trace his family tree with a DNA- 
testing kit and found Matthew. 

Matthew Suh was a baby in 
South Korea when he was adopted 
nearly 40 years ago by an Ameri¬ 
can couple. He grew up longing 
to find his biological mother but 
never thought 


about search¬ 
ing for his fa¬ 
ther because 
it seemed an 
impossible 
task. 

All he knew 
was that his fa¬ 
ther had been 


Now that 
I’ve found 
him I 

would like 
to be near 
him and 
to be able an American 
soldier serv- 

spend 

time with Korea, 
him. t Enter 325 

Kamra, a 
Matthew Suh u.S. nonprofit 
Korean adoptee that’s build¬ 
ing a DNA 
database to help South Korean 
adoptees find their birth parents, 
including U.S. military veterans. 

In many cases, troops rotating 
through the country didn’t know 
the women they had sex with be¬ 
came pregnant, so the group is 
offering free DNA kits to all vets 
and their descendants. 

“So many of them have been 
stationed here for a long time,” 
said Maria Savage, director of 
the group’s South Korea opera¬ 
tion that launched this year. “So 
if they remember any encounters 
that they had then that’s enough 
for us.” 

The DNA will help even if 
the vets didn’t father children, 
because it might lead to an¬ 
other relative who did, she said. 

Suh heard about the program 
and decided to give it a try. 

SEE DNA ON PAGE 4 


‘If it’s not us - then who?’ 



Nikki WENTUNc/Stars and Stripes 

Veterans, psychologists, 

HUSBAND AND WIFE 


Utah couple’s relentless pursuit to end veteran suicide 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 


SALT LAKE CITY 

AnnaBelle Bryan knows the therapy is working when she hears the laugh. 

She hears it through the wall separating her office from her husband’s, and she al¬ 
most always hears it during a veteran’s fifth or sixth session. She knows that in a few 
short weeks the person laughing will test negative for post-traumatic stress disorder. 

And she’s usually right. 

In the basement of Building 73 on the University of Utah campus in Salt Lake City, 
veterans and psychologists AnnaBelle and Craig Bryan have researched and devel¬ 
oped suicide-prevention and PTSD treatments with near-perfect success rates. 


SEE SUICIDE ON PAGE 8 


Craig and AnnaBelle 
Bryan are veterans 
and psychologists 
running the National 
Center for Veterans 
Studies, where 
they research and 
develop suicide- 
prevention methods 
and treatments 
for post-traumatic 
stress disorder. 
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Yokosuka hospital stands by 
civilian appointment switch 


An active-duty servicemember would 
come in and the [doctor] would say 
come back in a week, and there was no 
appointment within a week, f 

Capt. Rosemary Malone 

commander of Naval Hospital Yokosuka 
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The hospital at Yokosuka Naval Base, Japan, is now serving civilian 
patients only on a space-available basis. 


By Tyler Hlavac 
Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, 
Japan — Naval Hospital Yoko¬ 
suka is standing by a recent ap¬ 
pointment policy change that 
makes it harder for nonmilitary 
personnel to receive care. 

Under the new protocol, which 
took effect in early November, 
patients who are not active-duty 
or the dependent of a service- 
member are restricted to making 
same-day medical appointments 
on a space-available basis. 

The facility’s commander, 
Capt. Rosemary Malone, ad¬ 
dressed recent criticism of the 
new procedure during an in¬ 
terview Friday with Stars and 
Stripes. She said that federal 
guidelines demand that overseas 
military medical facilities give 
servicemembers priority and 
that her hospital is simply follow¬ 
ing rules that had already been 
established. 

“In order to meet access to care 
standards we had to make this 
procedural change,” she said. 
“An active-duty servicemember 
would come in and the [doctor] 
would say come back in a week, 
and there was no appointment 
within a week ... it was pushed 
out because the appointments 
were taken.” 

Naval hospitals on Guam and 
Okinawa adhere to similar poli¬ 
cies, she added. 

The change has vexed many 
at Yokosuka, including Jim 
Collings, a civilian who works as 


a speech-and-language patholo¬ 
gist for on-base schools. 

“It will be essentially impos¬ 
sible to serve my students with¬ 
out interruption and deal with 
the demands of this new ap¬ 
pointment policy,” he told Stars 
and Stripes in an email. “I think 
my biggest personal issue with 
this latest announcement has to 
do with the hypocrisy related to 
being essential when it comes to 
the real daily threat living here 
... but being relegated to second 
or third class when it comes to 
getting basic medical care.” 

Malone said some civilians 
— who are not put through the 
extensive medical screenings 
required of servicemembers and 
their dependents—have strained 
the hospital’s resources. 

“A lot of times there are indi¬ 
viduals who seek care with con¬ 
ditions that we would say you’re 
not suitable to go overseas if 
you were active-duty,” she said. 
“Those that don’t go through 
overseas screening come here 
thinking, T got the care in the 
states, I should be able to get it 
here,’ but it’s not the same. I’m a 


community-sized hospital basi¬ 
cally and my branch clinics are 
primary care clinics.” 

Those unable to get an appoint¬ 
ment have the option of being 
treated at an off-base hospital. 
However, some Yokosuka resi¬ 
dents say that Japanese health 
care is not the same as America’s 
and that language barriers make 
it difficult to receive care. 

Nicholas Gott, an emergency 
planner for Submarine Group 
7 at Yokosuka, said he has had 
trouble navigating the Japanese 
health care system, even with 
help from his Japanese spouse. 

“Japanese medicine is ad¬ 
vanced but does not cover some 
standard American treatments,” 
he said. “Someone is going to get 
hurt. Someone may die. Medical 
care is not the time to have lan¬ 
guage barrier problems.” 

Gott added that Japanese hos¬ 
pitals are more restrictive with 
pain medications and tightly 
control prescriptions by offering 
only small doses and requiring 
frequent return visits for refills. 

Another issue, he said, is that 
off-base providers do not accept 


American health insurance and 
require patients to pay for care 
immediately out of pocket and 
file later for reimbursements. 

Malone denied that Japanese 
hospitals are substandard. She 
said her staff frequently trains 
with Japanese civilian medical 
staff and that servicemembers 
are often referred to Japanese 
hospitals for care. She said her 
facility and some insurance com¬ 
panies can provide lists of hospi¬ 
tals with English-speaking staff 

“We have strong relationships 
with our host nation hospitals and 
their staff,” she said, adding that 
she has visited several off-base fa- 
cihties. “Japanese have a standard 
of care and it may not be the same, 
and we may do things differently, 
but we get similar good outcomes. 
We wouldn’t send our patients to 
their facilities if we didn’t trust 
how they provided care.” 

The Navy’s Bureau of Medi¬ 
cine and Surgery will send 
teams to the hospital to examine 
its primary care procedures and 
evaluate whether it is adequately 
staffed to serve the base, Malone 
said. 


“My staff go into the business 
of health care because they want 
to take care of people,” she said. 
“We would love to do that for all 
but we have to make sure those 
highest [priority levels] have 
that access. Our goal is to make 
sure patients can come here and 
that we have appointments.” 

hlavac.tyler@stripes.com 


No paper on Tuesday 

Stars and Stripes will not 
publish on Tuesday. 

Please go to stripes.com 
for the latest news. 

Correction 

A story that appeared in 
the Dec. 21 edition of Stars 
and Stripes incorrectly char¬ 
acterized some of the fatali¬ 
ties in Operation Inherent 
Resolve. The number of 
coalition fatalities in the op¬ 
eration this year is 14, 12 of 
whom were Americans. 
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Sailors learn value of innovation, risk, failure 



Courtesy of Derek Fletcher 

Dan Bowden, left, CEO of the high-tech startup 0202, and Cmdr. Tom Ogden don 
prototype face masks that the company is developing in Auckland, New Zealand. Lt. 
Cmdr. Derek Fletcher, right, recently spent five weeks at the company evaluating the 
product’s potential uses on Navy flight decks. 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

FORT SHAFTER, Hawaii — The first 
day Sean Anthony walked into Great Horn, 
a small tech company near Boston, he knew 
he was a long way from his Navy home. 

“Two people chilling in beanbag chairs, 
a couple people on a couch, someone in a 
La-Z-Boy, and they had a Nintendo Wii 
hooked up to the TV,” said Anthony, an 
enlisted cryptologic technician stationed 
at Joint Base Pearl Harbor-Hickam in 
Hawaii. “It looked like a college frat boy’s 
lounge party, but they were doing business 
and talking about expense reports and up¬ 
dating their software and other type stuff 
that other normal businesses would do. But 
it was definitely a bit of a culture shock.” 

A shift in culture for sailors, however, 
is one of the primary goals of the Pacific 
Fleet Industry Innovation Fellowship pro¬ 
gram — still in the pilot stage — that places 
them in small companies with an ethos of 
innovation and risk-taking. The program 
operates in partnership with the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense’s MD5 National 
Security Technology Accelerator, which is 
intended to foster civil-military technology 
collaboration. 

The fellowship sprang from an innova¬ 
tion summit in 2016 aboard the USS San 
Diego during Fleet Week in San Francisco, 
said Adam Harrison, MDS’s director. 

Industry and military participants at 
the summit found a common interest in 
developing and training people to be more 
creative and adaptive when faced with op¬ 
portunities or threats, he said. 

“The recommendation that came out of 
this summit was that we look at doing an 
across-military-industry fellowship pro¬ 
gram for high-potential personnel,” he 
said. 

The first four sailors participated in late 
2016, and another three joined two firms 
this past fall. 

Better understanding 

For Anthony, whose job includes de¬ 
veloping and advising cybersecurity 
throughout the Navy, the five-week fel¬ 
lowship with Great Horn was a good fit 
— culture shock aside. The company’s 


work focuses on cloud cybersecurity, with 
a product intended to provide endpoint pro¬ 
tection from cyberintrusion or scamming 
for clients who use companywide cloud ser¬ 
vices from, say, Gmail, Amazon or Micro¬ 
soft, Anthony said. 

“One of the things that surprised me was 
the difference in terms of cybersecurity,” 
he said of comparing the approaches of the 
Navy versus the tech company. “For me, cy¬ 
bersecurity deals with hardware, like serv¬ 
ers and actual computers,” he said. 

“I got to see [this company’s] point of 
view on those topics,” he said, adding that 
he returned to the Navy with a better un¬ 
derstanding of cloud infrastructure. 

Lt. Cmdr. Derek Fletcher, assigned to 
the Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard, recent¬ 
ly spent five weeks at a three-person firm 
called 0202 in Auckland, New Zealand. 

The company is developing a face mask 


filter, and Fletcher’s background — a mas¬ 
ter’s degree in mechanical engineering, 
experience prototyping and familiarity 
with Emergency Air Breathing masks as a 
submarine officer — earned him a fellow¬ 
ship spot. As was the case with Anthony, 
Fletcher has had no experience in the civil¬ 
ian corporate world. 

“It gave me the opportunity to be exposed 
to completely new types of experiences, to 
help broaden my skill sets that I can rely on 
in the future as my Navy career progress¬ 
es,” he said. 

The Auckland company is developing a 
face mask with an eye toward marketing 
where many people are used to wearing fil¬ 
ters because of air pollution, such as South 
Korea and China, Fletcher said. 

“The problem is that those are not very 
effective unless you get a very tight seal 
around your mouth and nose for the filtra¬ 


tion to work,” he said. “And as you’re breath¬ 
ing, you’re breathing in that hot, humid air, 
so it’s very uncomfortable to wear.” 

0202’s face mask creates a pocket of fil¬ 
tered air in front of the wearer’s mouth but 
doesn’t need to seal the area. 

No fear 

One lasting lesson from the fellowship 
was the mindset Fletcher saw in the com¬ 
pany concerning failure — or more accu¬ 
rately, the lack of fear of failure. 

“That’s one of the things I brought back,” 
he said. “In the shipyard where we’re work¬ 
ing to develop a course that kind of helps 
hone in on and to help us understand our 
preconceived notions of failure, of how we 
were raised to think that if something fails, 
someone’s to blame. And if you accept fail¬ 
ure, then you’re admitting blame for what¬ 
ever happened.” 

Another takeaway was how such a small 
company—comprising only three co-found¬ 
ers — created a presence of a roughly 100- 
employee firm by effectively outsourcing 
all aspects of work, including innovation. 

Fletcher said seeing how that was done 
will help with the shipyard’s ongoing proj¬ 
ect of developing a network of partner¬ 
ships with schools, academies and private 
companies. 

Harrison said the next step for the pro¬ 
gram is to open it to servicemembers across 
the military, with a longer-term goal of re¬ 
cruiting and sending 50 fellows per year, 
depending on funding. Fellows are assigned 
on a temporary duty basis, so the mihtary is 
responsible for their room and board wher¬ 
ever they go. 

“Ultimately, what we’d like to do in a final 
step is create opportunities to bring indus¬ 
try people into the military,” he said. 

That could make for an interesting learn¬ 
ing curve. 

“In the Great H office, if one of the em¬ 
ployees wanted to take a power nap because 
it helped their functionality, they were able 
to take a power nap,” Anthony said. “In the 
Navy, you can’t do that, right?” 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter; @WyattWOIson 


USS Wasp makes stop in Hawaii on way to Japan with F-35B 


V. 



Michael MoLiNA/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 

Sailors salute while passing the USS Arizona memorial on the flight 
deck of the amphibious assauit ship USS Wasp on Thursday. 


By William Cole 

The Honolulu Star-Advertiser 

The amphibious assault ship 
USS Wasp pulled into Pearl Har¬ 
bor, Hawaii, on Thursday for a 
port visit on its way to Japan and 
the introduction of an F-35B ship- 
based joint strike fighter in the 
highly charged region, which in¬ 
cludes North Korea and China. 

The 843-foot Wasp is transit¬ 
ing to Sasebo, Japan, to conduct a 
turnover with the USS Bonhomme 
Richard as the forward-deployed 
flagship of the amphibious forces 
in the Western Pacific. 

The stealthy F-35B is the Marine 
Corps variant of the joint strike 
fighter and is capable of short 
takeoffs and vertical landings. 

“This move ensures that our 
most technologically advanced 
air warfare platforms are for¬ 
ward-deployed,” then-Wasp com¬ 
mander Capt. Andrew Smith said 
in late August when it left Norfolk, 
Va. “Our capabihties, paired with 
the F-35B Joint Strike Fighter, 


increases our Navy’s precision- 
strike capabilities within the 
7th Fleet region. Wasp will help 
America’s commitment to the 
maritime security and stabihty in 
the Indo-Asia-Pacific.” 

The Navy said the Wasp is the 
centerpiece of what it calls an 
“up-gunned Expeditionary Strike 
Group,” which increases the ca¬ 
pability of a traditional three-ship 
amphibious ready group. 

The strike group will include 
the amphibious transport dock 
ship USS Green Bay and one of 
two forward-deployed amphibious 
dock landing ships, the Navy said. 
The ship grouping also will have 
the 31st Marine Expeditionary 
Unit and more than 2,200 Marines 
aboard for deployments. 

The Navy said the strike group- 
MEU team “is the premier cri¬ 
sis response force in the western 
Pacific.” 

“In addition to maintaining se¬ 
curity in the region through pres¬ 
ence and deterrence, the Wasp 
ESG will respond at a moment’s 


notice to any type of contingency, 
to include humanitarian aid and 
disaster relief,” the Navy said. 

In January the Marine Corps 
said Marine Fighter Attack 
Squadron 121, an F-35B squad¬ 
ron, had departed Marine Corps 
Air Station Yuma, Ariz., and was 
transferring to Marine Corps Air 
Station Iwakuni, Japan, as part of 
a land-based force. 

The F-35B stealth fighter, also 
known as the Lightning II, was 
developed to replace the Marine 
Corps’ F/A-18 Hornet, AV-8B Har¬ 
rier and EA- 6B Prowler. 

The Marine Corps called the F- 
35B a “force multipher.” 

“The unique combination of 
stealth, cutting-edge radar and 
sensor technology, and electronic 
warfare systems bring all of the 
access and lethality capabilities 
of a (latest-generation) fighter, a 
modem bomber and an adverse- 
weather, all-threat environment 
air support platform,” the Ma¬ 
rines said. 
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DNA: Children of GIs 
often became adoptees 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

“I didn’t think anything would 
happen, but I said what do I have 
to lose?” he said during a recent 
interview in Seoul. 

Citizenship search 

The baby’s mother never gave 
him her full name, so a nun at 
the orphanage listed hers on the 
adoption papers — Suh. 

He became Matthew Scherer 
upon arriving at his new home in 
Fort Benning, Ga., but he grew 
estranged from his adopted par¬ 
ents after they had children of 
their own and left him feeling 
neglected. 

At 24 he applied for a passport 
only to be told he wasn’t a U.S. cit¬ 
izen. His parents never filed the 
paperwork to apply for citizen¬ 
ship, which was not granted auto¬ 
matically as part of the adoption 
process until 2000. 

The new Child Citizenship Act 
was not retroactive so Suh, who 
was an adult when it was passed 
by Congress, did not benefit from 
it. That meant he was still South 
Korean, according to the law. 

“All my life I always felt all- 
American. That’s the only life 
I knew,” he said. “I was devas¬ 
tated to discover that I’m not a 
citizen.” 

He spent years fighting his sta¬ 
tus and finally got a green card 
only to be told it would be another 
half-decade or more before he 
could get actual citizenship. So 
he obtained a South Korean pass¬ 
port and flew to his birth country 
in 2010. 

“I didn’t want to wait until I’m 
an old man to travel. And the time 
was already running out for me to 
try to find my mother,” who was 
born in 1936, he said. 

His search only brought more 
pain. Suh’s birth mother died 
before he could meet her, and 
he said the uncles he did find 
wanted nothing to do with him. 
He learned about his mother’s fu¬ 
neral after the fact. 

Meanwhile, he was stranded in 
a country that gave him citizen¬ 
ship but was not home. He now 
goes by his original name. 

Suh didn’t speak Korean but 
couldn’t take advantage of the 
free language courses and other 
benefits usually enjoyed by re¬ 
turning adoptees because he was 
considered a citizen, not a visitor. 

He found work as an English 
teacher and decided to start his 
own family. He got married and 
had a baby girl named Sophia. 

Then, in August 2016, he re¬ 
ceived a DNA kit from 325 
Kamra, swabbed his cheek and 
waited. More than a year later, 
the phone rang. 

Fateful decision 

Like millions of other Ameri¬ 
cans, Rettberg had randomly sub¬ 
mitted his DNA to Ancestry.com 
in August, hoping to learn more 
about his European background. 

“I was looking for somebody 
from Germany to say that they 


were looking for me and I had a 
long-lost castle or something,” he 
said in a recent telephone inter¬ 
view. “Instead, I got Matthew.” 

It was the first direct match for 
a father at 325Kamra, which was 
founded by a group of adoptees in 
2015. The organization has made 
41 matches; however, most were 
via siblings or cousins. 

Rettberg, who married another 
South Korean woman and has two 
children, 29 and 26, was skeptical 
and suspected fraud when he got 
the call about the match Nov. 1. 

“You get so many emails that 
might not be real — usually want¬ 
ing money — so naturally I’m 
leery about things like that,” he 
said. 

That was compounded by an 
initial error in dates. But after 
those were 
corrected he 
heard the de¬ 
tails and saw 
similarities 
in pictures 
shown to him 
4 VH of Suh and he 

let down his 
^ ^ guard. 

The final 
straw was the 
Rettberg mention of Ui- 

jeongbu, the 
area near North Korea where he 
had been based at Camp Stanley. 

“Everything fell into place. 
When they mentioned Uijeongbu 
then I knew,” he said. 

Rettberg only vaguely remem¬ 
bers the night in 1978 when Suh 
would have been conceived with a 
local woman he met at the base’s 
Enlisted Club. 

“It was just a one-time thing. 
She didn’t seem to want to pursue 
it further and the next morning 
we just went our separate ways,” 
he said. “That’s kind of how it was 
in Korea back then. It was kind of 
wild and loose.” 

He was transferred back to the 
United States soon after and never 
knew the woman was pregnant. 

After getting permission, 325 
Kamra passed on contact infor¬ 
mation to both men. Suh was 
happy but also nervous that he 
would be rejected again. 

“In the back of my mind I 
thought if I did ever find my fa¬ 
ther it’s possible that he’d be mar¬ 
ried and wouldn’t want his wife to 
know about it. You know how the 
military is,” he said. 

Rettberg made the first move. 

“It was a very accepting first 
email,” Suh said. “He said you 
can call me by my name or if you 
feel comfortable you can call me 
Dad. Whatever you feel comfort¬ 
able with. He said, T love you.’ ” 

Suh then called him and they 
talked for nearly six hours. He 
also has talked to his new sister, 
although his brother is busy with 
Marine boot camp so they haven’t 
had time to connect. 

They now speak regularly on 
Skype. Rettberg, who lives in 
Norfolk, Va., is talking to immi¬ 
gration attorneys to help Suh get 
U.S. citizenship. 

Suh’s case has many complica- 


Kim GAMEL/Stars and Stripes 

Aina Mahamedkerimova, and their daughter, Sophia, at a restaurant in 


Matthew Suh poses with his wife, 
Seoul, South Korea, on Dec. 9. 

tions and hurdles; Rettberg hopes 
his new family members will at 
least visit next year. 

“The thing is that he should’ve 
been granted citizenship as an 
adoptee,” Rettberg said. “He’s 
almost like a man without a coun¬ 
try because he doesn’t belong to 
Korea.” 

Legacy of war 

More than 110,000 Koreans 
have been adopted by Americans 
since 1958, according to Korea 
Adoption Services. 

Many were the product of a 
thriving sex industry fueled by 
U.S. and UN. troops who flooded 
the country during the 1950-53 
Korean War and remained as a 
deterrent after it ended in an ar¬ 
mistice instead of a peace treaty. 

Officially sanctioned prostitu¬ 
tion was rampant in so-called 
camptowns outside the military 
bases in the 1960s and ’70s. 

Katharine Moon, who has ex¬ 
tensively studied the period for 
her book “Sex Among Allies,” 
said many of the officer clubs also 
allowed in prostitutes and other 
women to entertain the troops. 

“That’s the time when the U.S. 
dollar was almighty,” Moon said. 
“It was very fast and loose ... lots 
of irresponsible behavior by men 
and women.” 

That left a legacy of mixed-race 
children who were shunned by 
society and often relinquished to 
orphanages by their mothers. The 
stigma was compounded by the 
fact that South Korean law until 
1997-98 allowed only fathers to 
pass on citizenship, leaving “hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of stateless 
children,” said Moon, a fellow at 
the Washington-based Brookings 
Institution. 

“The family members of the 
women with these children often 
rejected both the women and the 
children,” she added. 

Adoption agencies filled the 


void, and South Korea soon be¬ 
came known as the world’s big¬ 
gest exporter of babies. 

Helen Noh, a professor at 
Seoul’s Soongsil University who 
worked at one of them early in her 
career, said the practice was so 
profitable that the agencies would 
offer incentives for women to give 
up their children. 

“For a long time South Korea 
had a good reputation as a send¬ 
ing country in the US.,” she said 
during a recent panel discussion. 
“They made it easy.” 

As its economy boomed. South 
Korea cut back on the practice 
and has implemented regulations 
and reforms. Meanwhile, many 
adoptees — now adults — are re¬ 
turning to South Korea to search 
for their biological families. 

325 Kamra, which is named for 
the hotel room where the friends 
first thought up the idea and an 
acronym for Korean Adoptees 
Mixed Race Association, is try¬ 
ing to help. 

The co-founders were of mixed 
heritage, but the group’s mission 
extends to all Korean adoptees. 

It seeks to collect DNA, medi¬ 
cal histories and genealogical 
information from potential birth 
families; to provide kits to adopt¬ 
ees; and to help them reunite. 

DNA testing kits are free to 
all Korean adoptees and every 
military veteran who served on 
the divided peninsula or their 
descendants. 

Thomas Park Clement, another 
mixed-race adoptee who founded 
a medical device company and 
wrote the memoir “The Unfor¬ 
gotten War,” donated many of the 
kits. 

325 Kamra, which is also fund¬ 
ed by paid memberships and do¬ 
nations, is fighting against time. 

One of its biggest challenges is 
overcoming the lingering stigma 
that prevents many of the women 
who gave birth from acknowledg¬ 
ing their past. 


“A lot of people have new fami¬ 
lies ... and news like that could 
tear them apart,” Savage said. 
“We’re trying to focus on having 
it be a positive experience instead 
of more shame.” 

The effort has been aided by 
the exploding popularity of over- 
the-counter DNA testing kits in 
the U.S. led by Ancestry.com and 
23andMe. 

AncestryDNA sold about 1.5 
million kits from Black Friday to 
Cyber Monday this year, nearly 
triple its sales in the same period 
last year, according to Forbes. It 
has reached 6 million people who 
have taken tests and are in the da¬ 
tabase, the report said. 

Still separated 

Bella Siegel-Dalton, 325 Kam- 
ra’s data director, said she almost 
fainted when she saw the results 
showing a match between Suh 
and his father. 

“I had been working on our 
methodology of making fam¬ 
ily trees with his matches to con¬ 
nect him to his biological family, 
but he didn’t have enough to get 
him close enough,” she said. 
“Then magically his father DNA 
tested.” 

She said it’s more common to 
find siblings because many of the 
parents have died. 

Now that he has found his fa¬ 
ther, Suh said his desire to gain 
U.S. citizenship is even more 
urgent. 

“Now that I’ve found him I 
would like to be near him and to 
be able to spend time with him. I 
want that in my life,” he said. 

“And now that I have a child, 
which is his granddaughter, I 
want her to be close to her grand¬ 
father, get to know him. I should 
have citizenship and that should 
be her birthright, too.” 

gamel.kim@stripei?com 

Twitter: @kimgamel 
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A ray of hope, then deep hostility scholar ,uieti, metwm 


N. Korean officials last year 


By Matthew Pennington 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — In the first 
month of Donald Trump’s presi¬ 
dency, an American scholar quiet¬ 
ly met with North Korean officials 
and relayed a message: The new 
administration in Washington ap¬ 
preciated an extended halt in the 
North’s nuclear and ballistic mis¬ 
sile tests. It might just offer a ray 
of hope. 

North Korean officials re¬ 
sponded defiantly. The nearly 
four-month period of quiet wasn’t 
a sign of conciliation, they retort¬ 
ed, insisting supreme leader Kim 
Jong Un would order tests when¬ 
ever he wanted. As if to ram the 
point home. North Korea only two 
days later launched a new type of 
medium-range missile that ended 
Trump’s brief honeymoon. 

The February launch heralded 
a year of escalating tensions that 
have left the U.S. and North Korea 
closer to hostilities than at any 
time since the Korean War ended 
in 1953. The North is now at the 
brink of realizing its decades-old 
goal of being able to strike any¬ 
where in America with a nuclear 
weapon. And two leaders untested 
in the delicate diplomacy of deter¬ 
rence have exchanged personal 
insults and warned of the other 
nation’s annihilation. 

“Pyongyang and Washington 
are caught in a vicious cycle of ac¬ 
tion and reaction,” Korea expert 
Duyeon Kim wrote in the Bulle¬ 
tin of Atomic Scientists. “If noth¬ 
ing happens to break the cycle, it 
will continue until one side either 
stands down, which is very un¬ 
likely, or, far worse, takes military 
action.” 

The exchanges at the unoffi¬ 
cial U.S.-North Korean talks 10 
months ago hadn’t been reported 
before. They were recounted to 
The Associated Press by a par¬ 
ticipant who requested anonymity 
to describe them. No U.S. govern¬ 
ment officials took part. 

Although North Korea at that 
time signaled interest in talks with 
Washington, its uncompromising 
position made plain the challeng¬ 
es Trump faced as he entered the 
White House, promising to sort 
out the North Korean “mess” he 




THE Korean Central News Agency, Korea News Service/AP 


Left: The Pukguksong-2 is launched on Feb. 12 at an undisclosed location in North Korea. Right: What the North Korean government calis 
the Hwasong-15 intercontinental ballistic missile is launched on Nov. 29. 


inherited. It also underscored how 
much difficulty the U.S. has ex¬ 
perienced in gauging the North’s 
thinking. 

Before his inauguration. Trump 
blithely tweeted about the prospect 
of Kim having a nuclear-tipped 
missile that could strike America: 
“It won’t happen!” Almost a year 
later, and after an onslaught of 
new economic sanctions and U.S. 
military threats, the nuclear men¬ 
ace from Pyongyang is far worse. 

And U.S. strategy is muddled. 
Secretary of State Rex Tillerson 
recently offered unconditional 
talks with North Korea, only to be 
quickly shot down by the White 
House, where not only Trump has 
talked up the possibihty of mili¬ 
tary confrontation. National secu¬ 
rity adviser H.R. McMaster also 
has warned that the potential for 
war is “increasing every day.” 

Shortly before Christmas, the 
administration unveiled a new 
security strategy that offered few 
answers. It vaguely spoke of “im¬ 
proving options” to get the inscru¬ 
table North to abandon its nuclear 
weapons. 

By the administration’s own ad¬ 
mission, its official North Korea 
policy of “maximum pressure and 
engagement” hasn’t to date includ¬ 
ed significant engagement. 

The U.S. has scored successes 
in its international pressure on 
North Korea. It has won coopera¬ 
tion from the North’s traditional 
backers such as China and Russia 
on restrictions that have put new 


strains on an economy Kim has 
promised to modernize in his half¬ 
decade as leader. The U.S. also 
says more than 20 countries have 
curtailed diplomatic ties with 
Pyongyang. 

But Trump last week strongly 
criticized China for still allowing 
oil supplies to North Korea, high- 
hghtingthelikelylimitsonBeijing’s 
willingness 
to put the 
squeeze on 
its unpre¬ 
dictable 
neighbor. So 
far, pressure 
hasn’t ac- 
comphshed 
the stated 
goal: forcing 
the North 
to abandon 
its nuclear 
weapons program or at least to 
enter negotiations over such a 
possibihty. 

Kim has remained focused on 
developing a nuclear arsenal he 
views as guaranteeing regime sur¬ 
vival. And his program advanced 
leaps and bounds during 2017. 

After a rash of failed missile 
tests in 2016, North Korea has 
conducted more than 20 missile 
launches since Trump came to 
office. It also tested what it de¬ 
scribed as a hydrogen bomb — an 
underground blast so big it regis¬ 
tered as a magnitude-6.3 earth¬ 
quake. Then in late November, it 
test-fired a new intercontinental 



missile in the clearest demonstra¬ 
tion yet that all of America was 
within its striking range. 

Trump has compounded the 
world’s sense of alarm. While he 
has presented his own threats as 
proof of an America that won’t be 
intimidated, critics at home and 
abroad have argued that he has 
elevated the risk of nuclear con¬ 
flict through his personal insults 
to Kim. 

Trump has called Kim “short 
and fat” and “a sick puppy.” At the 
UN. in September, he lampooned 
Kim as “Rocket Man ... on a sui¬ 
cide mission for himself and for 
his regime.” Kim replied by call¬ 
ing Trump “mentally deranged” 
and a “dotard.” North Korea’s 
foreign minister then warned of a 
possible atmospheric nuclear test 
— done by no nation since 1980. 

Diplomacy isn’t dead, however. 
The Trump administration was 
quick to restore a back channel 
for talks between the State De¬ 
partment and North Korea that 
disappeared in President Barack 
Obama’s final months. The U.S. 
envoy on North Korea, Joseph 
Yun, secretly met North Korean 
officials in Oslo in May to press for 
the release of Americans impris¬ 
oned in Pyongyang. 

Various officials have said that 
meeting could have augured more 
substantive U.S.-North Korean 
talks. But the only release was 
college student Otto Warmbier, 
who had suffered brain damage 
in detention and died days after 


his return. Warmbier’s shocking 
condition ended any hopes of a 
thaw. Trump tweeted angrily, and 
Pyongyang promptly stepped up 
its weapons tests. 

As 2018 begins, the question 
now is whether the North will con¬ 
duct more tests until it can confi¬ 
dently deploy its new long-range 
missile, and whether it will deto¬ 
nate a nuclear weapon over the 
Pacific to demonstrate once and 
for all its capabilities. That would 
dramatically increase the chances 
of war. 

The Trump administration sees 
the time for diplomacy shrinking. 
Tillerson said in December he 
hopes sanctions get North Korea 
to negotiate. 

“Otherwise, we wouldn’t need 
to do this,” Tillerson said of all the 
pressure. “We’d just go straight to 
the military option.” 
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USAF cadets brainstorm ideas to revolutionize processes 


By Tom Boeder 


Work by Air Force Academy 
cadets could revolutionize how 
the Air Force keeps tracks of its 
planes in battle and plans attacks. 

The work was on display last 
month as cadets showed off their 
ideas at the Center for Technology, 
Research and Commerciahzation 
in Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Plans include using artificial 
intelligence to help plan airstrikes 
and creating an application for 
smart devices that will help the 
service track equipment. 

Col. Max Lantz helped grade 
the cadets’ ideas. They’re getting 
an A. 

“These are difficult issues they 


are helping us solve, and they will 
have an operational advantage as 
they become new officers in the 
United States Air Force,” he said 
in a statement. 

The new designs are part of 
the academy’s Cyberworx effort, 
which encourages creative solu¬ 
tions for some of the military’s 
toughest problems. 

The application to track gear 
might not sound exciting but is 
revolutionary for the Air Force, 
which spends an inordinate 
amount of time keeping track of 
its gear. 

“Wiping away generations of 
bureaucratic tradition, the pro¬ 
posed app allows airmen to req¬ 
uisition equipment from a menu 
of items with a few clicks,” the 


center said in a news release. 

“The approval process would 
be drastically streamhned. Con¬ 
tractors would be able to bid on 
the equipment requests, including 
uploading proposal documents, 
and there would be more overall 
transparency to the process, in¬ 
cluding better oversight to prevent 
duplication of requests.” 

The proposal to use artificial in¬ 
telligence to help design airstrikes 
would be an even bigger change. 

“Crunching this data in a matter 
of moments, the ‘Strike Package 
Automator’ will present a viable 
strike package to the planner, who 
then evaluates and tweaks it with¬ 
out the many hours of stressful 
work currently involved in creat¬ 
ing a strike package one capability 


piece at a time,” the center said. 

“When asked what surprised 
them most while researching this 
project, the cadets responded that 
there are a surprising number of 
antiquated, paper-based practices 
involved in strike planning, all of 
which have had technological so¬ 
lutions for years.” 

The cadet ideas are more than 
just a class project. Cyberworx, 
which was created to help the 
service solve problems, will work 
with Pentagon brass and indus¬ 
try leaders to find ways the ideas 
could be put to use. 

The two ideas will be joined by 
more in the spring as additional 
cadets sign on for Cyberworx 
projects at the school. 
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High court 
to hear Ohio 
voter case 



Julie Carr Smyth/AP 

Ballots sit in storage at the Franklin County Board of Elections in Columbus, Ohio. 


By Julie Carr Smyth 
AND Mark Sherman 
Associated Press 

COLUMBUS, Ohio — Joseph Helle was 
expecting a different sort of reception when 
he returned home from Army tours in Iraq 
and Afghanistan and showed up to vote in his 
small Ohio town near Lake Erie. 

His name was missing from the voting rolls in 
2011, even though Helle had registered to vote 
before leaving home at 18 and hadn’t changed 
his address during his military service. 

Helle, now the mayor of Oak Harbor, Ohio, 
is among thousands of state residents with 
tales of being removed from Ohio’s rolls be¬ 
cause they didn’t vote in some elections. The 
Supreme Court will hear arguments Jan. 10 
in the disputed practice, which generally pits 
Democrats against Republicans. 

The case has taken on added importance 
because the parties have squared off over bal¬ 
lot access across the country. Democrats have 
accused Republicans of trying to suppress 
votes from minorities and poorer people who 
tend to vote for Democrats. Republicans have 
argued that they are trying to promote ballot 
integrity and prevent voter fraud. 

Adding to the mix, the Trump administra¬ 
tion reversed the position taken by the Obama 
administration and is now backing Ohio’s 
method for purging voters. 

Helle, 31, describes himself as a “red-state 
Democrat” and did not vote for President 
Donald Trump or Democratic nominee Hill¬ 
ary Clinton in the 2016 election. 

“I’m not one of these people that flaunts 


their military service, by any means, but to 
be told I couldn’t do one of the fundamental 
rights I went off and served this country for 
was just appalling,” Helle said. 

Ohio has used voters’ inactivity to trigger the 
removal process since 1994, although groups 
did not sue the Republican secretary of state, 
Jon Husted, until 2016. As part of the lawsuit, 
a judge last year ordered the state to count 
7,515 ballots cast by people whose names had 
been removed from the voter rolls. 

A federal appeals court panel in Cincinnati 
split 2-1 last year in ruling that Ohio’s process 
is illegal. 

Under Ohio rules, registered voters who fail 
to vote in a two-year period are targeted for 
eventual removal from registration rolls, even 
if they haven’t moved and remain eligible. 

The main argument on behalf of voters 
whose registrations were canceled is federal 
voting law prohibits states from using voter 
inactivity to trigger purges. The state “purg¬ 
es registered voters who are still eligible to 
vote,” former and current Ohio elections of¬ 
ficials said in a brief supporting the voters. 


At the Supreme Court, voting cases often 
split the court’s liberal and conservative 
justices. Civil rights groups contend that a 
decision for Ohio would have widespread im¬ 
plications because there is a “nationwide push 
to make it more difficult and costly to vote,” as 
the NAACP Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund told the court. A dozen mainly Demo¬ 
cratic states also want the Supreme Court to 
declare Ohio’s system violates federal law. 

Ohio, backed by 17 mostly Republican states, 
said it is complying with federal law. The 
state, where Republicans have controlled the 
secretary of state’s office for all but four years 
since 1991, said it first compares its voter lists 
with a US. postal service list of people who 
have reported a change of address. The prob¬ 
lem, the state said, is that some people move 
without notifying the post office. 

So the state asks people who haven’t voted 
in two years to confirm their eligibility. If 
they do, or if they show up to vote over the 
next four years, voters remain registered. If 
they do nothing, their names eventually fall 
off the list of registered voters. 


Mich, looks to fight contaminants in water 


By David Eggert 
Associated Press 

LANSING, Mich. — While the 
city of Flint still recovers from a 
lead-tainted water crisis, Michigan 
is scrambling to combat potential 
health risks in other tap water that 
stem from chemicals long used in 
firefighting, waterproofing, car¬ 
peting and other products. 

Per- and polyfluoroalkyl sub¬ 
stances, or PEAS, have been de¬ 
tected at military bases, water 
treatment plants and, most re¬ 
cently, an old industrial dump site 
for footwear company Wolverine 
World Wide. The contaminants, 
classified by the Environmental 
Protection Agency as “emerg¬ 
ing” nationally, have sparked 
enough concern that Gov. Rick 
Snyder created a state response 
team and approved $23 million in 
emergency spending. 

The Agency for Toxic Sub¬ 
stances and Disease Registry 
says scientists are uncertain 
about how the chemicals affect 
human health at exposure lev¬ 
els typically found in food and 
water. But some studies suggest 
the chemicals might affect fetal 
development, disrupt hormonal 
functions, damage fertility and 
immune systems, and boost the 


risk of cancer. 

At least 1,000 homes with pri¬ 
vate wells in the Plainfield Town¬ 
ship area north of Grand Rapids 

— near where Wolverine dumped 
hazardous waste decades ago 

— have been tested for PEAS con¬ 
tamination in recent months. 

Environmental activist and 
legal consultant Erin Brockovich 
recently met with area residents, 
urging them to join a class-action 
lawsuit that alleges Wolverine il¬ 
legally disposed of PEAS from 
Minnesota-based 3M’s Scotch- 
gard product in the area. The 
suit seeks financial damages and 
steps such as targeted, more fre¬ 
quent medical testing. 

Another lawsuit alleges that a 
family of four living near Wolver¬ 
ine’s unlined tannery waste dump 
drank highly contaminated well 
water for 17 years, causing the fa¬ 
ther to develop colon cancer, the 
mother to have a miscarriage and 
one of their children to develop a 
rare bone cancer. 

The chemicals have been iden¬ 
tified at 28 sites in 14 Michigan 
communities. Nearly half are on 
or near military installations, 
where the source is believed to be 
firefighting foam. 

The $23 million will be used to 
hire new state employees to sam¬ 


ple and analyze well water, buy 
lab equipment and help public 
health departments with unex¬ 
pected response costs. Samples 
have been sent to California be¬ 
cause no Michigan labs can test 
for the chemicals; state officials 
want quicker results. 

Of about 1,050 homes tested in 
neighborhoods north of Grand 
Rapids, 74 had PEAS levels above 
70 parts per trillion — the US. 
government’s combined health 
advisory level for two PEAS in 
drinking water, set in 2016. Some 
houses had concentrations mea¬ 
suring hundreds of times higher 
than the hfetime advisory level. 
Results are not back yet for every 
home. Wolverine has provided af¬ 
fected residents with bottled water 
and whole-house filters and, at the 
state’s request, is investigating 20 
reports of discarded barrels or 
leather scraps at five sites. 

For now, the Snyder adminis¬ 
tration and m^ority Republicans 
in the Legislature are comfort¬ 
able with the 70 parts per tril¬ 
lion standard — a nonenforceable 
and unregulated limit unlike the 
federal restrictions on other con¬ 
taminants such as lead, asbestos 
and mercury. 

Michigan Democrats are pro¬ 
posing legislation to establish a 


5 parts per trillion limit, which 
would be the country’s toughest 
and follow states such as New Jer¬ 
sey, Minnesota and Vermont that 
have imposed stricter guidelines. 
They also are calling for legislative 
oversight hearings to investigate if 
Wolverine and the state moved too 
slowly to protect people. 

Still, the EPA recently an¬ 
nounced a “cross-agency effort” 
to address PEAS contamination 
nationwide, saying it will identify 
near-term actions to help com¬ 
munities, enhance coordination, 
boost research and expand com¬ 
munication about health risks. 
Snyder, a Republican, said the 
state is building a “good working 
relationship” with the EPA, but — 
echoing criticism from both sides 
of the aisle in Congress — said he 
wants a “better response” from 
the Defense Department. 

The former Wurtsmith Air 
Force Base in northern Michigan 
has been on officials’ radar for 
some time. While PEAS levels in 
samples from private residential 
wells nearby were not higher than 
the federal advisory level, the 
state urged people to not use their 
water for drinking or cooking be¬ 
cause of uncertainty about the 
duration or amount of previous 
exposure and other concerns. 


Department 
releases 
emails from 
Clinton aide 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The State 
Department released emails from 
Huma Abedin, a top aide to Hill¬ 
ary Clinton, that were found by 
the FBI on her husband’s laptop. 

Some of the emails found on for¬ 
mer Rep. Anthony Weiner’s laptop 
were marked classified. It was un¬ 
clear whether they were deemed 
classified at the time they were 
sent or when the State Department 
was preparing them for release. 

The emails were released in 
response to a Freedom of Infor¬ 
mation Act lawsuit filed by the 
conservative watchdog group Ju¬ 
dicial Watch. 

The State Department said it 
“carefully reviews the content of 
records requested through FOIA 
to determine whether any informa¬ 
tion is sensitive or classified,” and 
some of the documents released 
Friday have “classified informa¬ 
tion that has been redacted.” 

The FBI found thousands of 
emails exchanged between Chn- 
ton and Abedin while searching 
Weiner’s laptop as part of a crimi¬ 
nal investigation into his sexting 
with a high school student. The 
discovery led then-FBI Director 
James Comey to announce in late 
October 2016, as Clinton’s run for 
the White House was in its final 
stage, that he was reopening the 
probe of her use of a private com¬ 
puter server. 

Two days before Election Day, 
the FBI declared there was noth¬ 
ing new in the emails. Clinton has 
called Comey’s intervention “the 
determining factor” in her defeat. 


Australian 
diplomat’s tip 
a factor in FBI 
Russia probe 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — An Austra¬ 
lian diplomat’s tip appears to have 
helped persuade the FBI to inves¬ 
tigate Russian meddling in the 
US. election and possible coordi¬ 
nation with the Trump campaign. 
The New York Times reported. 

Trump campaign adviser 
George Papadopoulos told Alex¬ 
ander Downer during a meeting 
in London in May 2016 that Rus¬ 
sia had thousands of emails that 
would embarrass Democratic 
candidate Hillary Clinton, the re¬ 
port said. Downer is Australia’s 
top diplomat in Britain. 

Australia passed theinformation 
on to the FBI after the Democratic 
emails were leaked, according to 
the Times, which cited four cur¬ 
rent and former US. and foreign 
officials with direct knowledge of 
the Austrahans’ role. 

The Times said Papadopou¬ 
los shared this information with 
Downer, but it was unclear if he 
also shared it with the campaign. 
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The life of ‘The Limping Lady’ 


Speechwriter for 3 CIA 
directors is writing a 
novel in the voice of 
legendary WWII spy 

By Ian Shapira 

The Washington Post 

C raig Gralley spent more than 
30 years at the CIA, where he 
worked as a chief speechwrit¬ 
er for three agency directors: 
William Webster, Robert Gates and R. 
James Woolsey Jr. When Gralley, now 62, 
retired from the Langley, Va., headquar¬ 
ters in 2013, he began writing in the voice 
of someone quite different: legendary 
World War II spy Virginia Hall, a woman 
known as “The Limping Lady.” 

For the past four years, Gralley, who 
still works as a part-time CIA contrac¬ 
tor, has been researching Hall’s life for 
a book. Not a work of nonfiction, though. 
Two Hall biographies already exist, and 
another volume — along with a movie 
starring Daisy Ridley, of “Star Wars” 
— is apparently on the way. 

Instead, Gralley has written a novel, 
tentatively titled “Hall of Mirrors,” that 
he hopes to sell to a publisher. It’s narrat¬ 
ed in the first person, in the voice of Hall, 
who worked for the British in France 
during World War II and later became a 
CIA officer. 

The Maryland-born operative helped 
organize the French resistance against 
the Nazis and once fled the Gestapo by 
hiking through the Pyrenees on a wooden 
prosthetic leg she nicknamed Cuthbert. 

At a time when few women worked as 
spies. Hall went on to work for the Of¬ 
fice of the Strategic Services, the CIA’s 
precursor, and then the CIA itself before 
retiring at the age of 60 in 1966. She be¬ 
came such a celebrated figure at Langley 
that the agency named a training facility 
after her last year called “The Virginia 
Hall Expeditionary Center.” 

Gathering the facts 

Although Gralley’s book is a piece of 
fiction, it is based on a surfeit of facts. He 
hiked Hall’s route through the Pyrenees 
and unearthed hundreds of documents 
related to her career from the National 
Archives in Britain, many of which have 
not circulated beyond the collection, he 
said. 

He shared two typed letters to Nicolas 
Boddington, a senior official at the Spe¬ 
cial Operations Executive, the British 
wartime spy service. (Multiple spellings 
of Boddington’s first and last name ap¬ 
pear online.) These are not mere greet¬ 
ings, however. Gralley said Hall, a former 
code clerk for the U.S. Department of 
War, encrypted them. 

She had to work as covertly as possi¬ 
ble. By August 1941, she had established 
a headquarters in southern France and 
was passing along intelligence about the 
Vichy government and the underground 
resistance movement to her British spy 
masters. Armed with forged documents, 
she disguised herself as a New York Post 
reporter, according to an article Gralley 



Courtesy of Craig Gralley 


Craig Gralley, a former chief speechwriter to three CIA directors, is writing a novel 
about one of the agency’s most legendary officers, Virginia Hall. 


wrote last year for “Studies in Intelli¬ 
gence,” a CIA publication. All the while, 
she was cultivating a network of spies in 
France, supporting British agents with 
weapons and supplies and offering safe 
houses to British operatives. 

Hall became so well-known that even 
the Gestapo’s chief, Klaus Barbie, known 
as the “Butcher of Lyon,” began hunting 
for her. 

“My dear Nic,” she wrote on May 1, 
1942, from her perch in Vichy France. 
“All things in series of three, as usual, 
a cold in the head, an ache in the thorax 
and mingled snow, rain and slush out of 
doors.The dark days are fairly abysmal 
and a short English word describes one’s 
mood. ... I have hoped for many days to 
go yodelling in the delightful, peaceful 
neighboring country, but alas, for some 
bloody idiocy, the usual keenness for 
new hotel guests is momentarily damp¬ 
ened by horrid suspicions which like an 
old fashioned detective story has tenden¬ 
cies toward complications lurid and even 
spectacular. Nerts, and nerts again! I get 
so ‘fed up.’ Queer, ain’t it?” 

By early November 1942, after their 
defeat in North Africa, the German forc¬ 
es swept into France’s free zones. Hall 
was convinced they would close down 
the borders. She knew she had to escape 
quickly, even if she was hobbled by Cuth¬ 
bert, her 7-pound wooden leg, which she 
had relied on after a hunting accident. 
She teamed up with resistance members 
and left France on Nov. 11 to cross into 
the Pyrenees, seeking refuge in Spain. 
When she reached Spain a few days later, 
she got arrested for illegally crossing the 
border. 

While she was incarcerated. Hall some¬ 
how managed to smuggle out another let¬ 
ter to Boddington — a letter that Gralley 



Courtesy of Erik KIrzInger 


Vii^inia Hall is awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross by Gen. 
William Donovan, chief of the Office of 
Strategic Services, in 1945. 

said he believes she must have written in 
France before her trek through the Pyr¬ 
enees. The letter is dated Nov. 25, 1942. 
Hall was still in a Spanish prison. She 
wasn’t freed until early December. 

So how did Hall get the letter out from 
her cell? 

“She might have been able to bribe 
someone,” Gralley said. “Also, her cell¬ 
mate was a Spanish prostitute who got 
out before Hall’s release. She could have 


^To be successful officers, [CIA women in hazardous 
postings] have to be tough and confident. That’s Viiginia Hall, f 

Craig Gralley 

author and CIA speechwriter 


taken the letter to the U.S. or British 
consulate.” 

Regardless, the note is mystifying, 
comically so. Several letters are circled 
and underlined. Those are the mark¬ 
ings of British spy officials, Gralley said, 
searching for clues in the patterns of her 
words and letters. 

“My dear Nic,” she wrote on Nov. 25, 
1942. “You were probably as stunned as 
we by the news of Weygand’s departure. 
An event quickly arranged and greatly 
surprising the poor populace which 
thought that the tenacity of the umpire, I 
mean the chef d’Etat was no Kedegerris. 
Unfortunately the old fellow is not unin¬ 
fluenced by all his horrid queezy minis¬ 
ters, although knowing that this beastly 
business of kowtowing means the quag¬ 
mire for the country. Alas! there is how¬ 
ever a new rumour, one which I can not 
check but on which I do not look haugh¬ 
tily. Strange things — you know — often 
do happen.” 


Omissions 

Hall was eventually released from 
prison. In the spring of 1944, she signed 
up with the OSS and worked her way 
back to France, now entirely occupied by 
the Nazis. While she was away, the OSS 
sent letters back to her mother, Barbara 
Hall, who was living outside Baltimore. 
Here, again, is where Gralley’s digging 
paid off He came across a series of let¬ 
ters the OSS sent Hall’s mother, reassur¬ 
ing her of Hall’s safety, but omitting any 
frightening details. 

“My dear Mrs. Hall,” a military official 
wrote on June 2, 1944. “From a security 
point of view, there is little I am permit¬ 
ted to tell you about your daughter’s work. 
For this I am sorry; it may however be of 
some consolation to you to know that my 
own husband knows absolutely nothing of 
my work; and such is the case of the fam¬ 
ily of every soldier in our forces. But this 
I can tell you: that your daughter is with 
the 1st Experimental Detachment of the 
U.S. Army; that she is doing an impor¬ 
tant and time-consuming job which has 
necessitated a transfer from London, and 
which will reduce her correspondence to 
a minimum.” 

A few months later. Hall’s mother re¬ 
ceived another letter. 

“You must not worry, Mrs. Hall,” the 
official wrote on August. 23, 1944. “Vir¬ 
ginia is doing a spectacular, man-sized 
job, and her progress is rapid and sure. 
You have every reason to be proud of 
her.” 

Gralley, who lives in Great Falls, Va., 
said he approached writing from the per¬ 
spective of a woman with great care. He 
selected a female professor for his final 
workshop at Johns Hopkins University 
in Baltimore, where he got a master’s de¬ 
gree in creative writing, and asked her 
and fellow female students to critique 
portions of his manuscript. 

“They wouldn’t let me get away with 
anything that was less than authentic,” 
Gralley said. 

He also modeled Hall based on his 
own observations of agency women who 
served in hazardous postings overseas. 

“To be successful officers, they have to 
be tough and confident,” he said. “That’s 
Virginia Hall.” 
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‘At that time, every day I still thought 
about suicide, that I could die today 
and nobody would know I was gone. 

I wanted to find something that ^s 
going to help.’ 


/ 



Nikki WENTLiNc/Stars and Stripes 


Dolly Murphy cooks at her home in West Jordan, Utah. Murphy struggled with diagnosed post-traumatic stress disorder and was a recluse for more than a year, sleeping in her 
closet and rarely leaving home. Murphy underwent treatment from the National Center for Veterans Studies in January and is now actively involved in her church and community. 


Suicide: Couple travels across country to teach others their treatment techniques 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

In the cramped offices of the 
National Center for Veterans 
Studies, which the couple runs, 
they’ve treated a National Guard 
spouse who experienced child¬ 
hood sexual abuse, a burly former 
Special Forces soldier, homeless 
Vietnam War veterans who lived 
with PTSD for decades and many 
others. 

They’ve conducted studies for 
the Defense Department about 
PTSD therapies and crisis-re¬ 
sponse planning for suicidal vet¬ 
erans and servicemembers. They 
travel across the country teach¬ 
ing their techniques to as many 
people as possible to save as many 
people as possible. 

Every day in 2014, an average 
of 20 veterans succumbed to sui¬ 
cide, according to the latest avail¬ 
able data from the Department of 
Veterans Affairs. At a time when 
the VA and Defense Department 
are promising big, bold steps to 
prevent veteran suicide, the Bry¬ 
ans said they have something that 
works — and they’re doing their 
best to spread the message. 

Though they receive funding to 
study treatment methods — not 
to put them into practice — the 
Bryans answer calls from pa¬ 


tients any time of day, treat them 
during off-hours and are growing 
their staff to meet the demand. 

Sitting beside his wife in Octo¬ 
ber in a windowless office no big¬ 
ger than a walk-in closet, Craig 
Bryan asked, “If it’s not us — then 
who?” 

A second chance at life 

Army veteran Dolly Murphy, 
52, almost left the Bryans’ 14-day 
intensive PTSD therapy program 
with only three days left. 

For months, she had been sleep¬ 
ing in the walk-in closet of her 
large tract home in a Salt Lake 
City suburb, leaving the house 
only for quick trips to the grocery 
store or for one of the many other 
PTSD therapies that she tried. 

Before a session at the local 


VA last year, she waited in the 
employee lounge, where she was 
permitted to go because she didn’t 
like being around many people. 
There, she spotted a pamphlet 
for the Bryans’ session, called the 
R&R program—two weeks at the 
National Abilities Center in Park 
City, combining daily therapy 
with recreation. 

Murphy had tried traditional 
therapy, group therapy, a recov¬ 
ery-through-sports program and 
one for women with military sex¬ 
ual trauma. She’d make progress, 
she said, then backslide. 

“At that time, every day I still 
thought about suicide, that I could 
die today and nobody would know 
I was gone,” Murphy said. “I 
wanted to find something that 
was going to help.” 

She signed up for the Bryans’ 


next available session in Janu¬ 
ary 2017. She left home five hours 
earlier than necessary and drove 
in snow through the Wasatch 
Mountains to Park City. 

A week and a half later, she fin¬ 
ished a one-on-one session feel¬ 
ing raw, having faced memories 
she’d been trying for years not to 
remember. She had nearly talked 
herself into leaving the center 
many times because it was get¬ 
ting too difficult. Murphy packed 
her car and was on the way back 
to her room to get the last of her 
belongings when Craig Bryan 
stopped her to persuade her to 
stay. 

For the next 6 V 2 hours, the Bry¬ 
ans talked with Murphy as she 
paced in her room and wrung 
her hands. She finally calmed 
down enough to remember she 


had come there for a purpose and 
wanted to finish it out. 

The program — just one of 
many projects in which the Bry¬ 
ans are involved — includes one 
60- to 90-minute session of cog¬ 
nitive processing therapy each 
morning and activities in the af¬ 
ternoon. Instead of focusing on 
reducing symptoms, the thera¬ 
pies aim to boost problem-solving 
skills and the ability to regulate 
emotions. 

The Bryans have led three of the 
14-day sessions, each with about 
12 people, about a third of whom 
struggled with suicidal thoughts 
or had made attempts. At the end, 
slightly more than 75 percent re¬ 
covered from PTSD, Craig Bryan 
said, and others saw some reduc¬ 
tion in their symptoms. 

The couple is constantly updat¬ 
ing data from their therapies, try¬ 
ing to find trends and evidence to 
help others. 

“How could I not do my best 
for someone who is that driven 
to help me get better?” Murphy 
asked. “That’s what kept me there, 
through the fears, the triggers — 
through the whole ordeal.” 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 9 


Every day in 2014, an average of 20 veterans succumbed 
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Department of Veterans Affairs. At a time when the VA and 
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Success story 

Murphy joined the military in 
1982 at 17 at a recruiting station 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

She said she was raped five 
times during her seven-year 
career and she has been strug¬ 
gling with the effects. Murphy 
attempted suicide twice, once at 
30 and again in 2012. At the time, 
she was recently divorced, reel¬ 
ing after the death of her father, 
had a splintered relationship with 
her only child and felt trapped in 
a hostile work environment. She 
had just moved alone to Utah 
from her home state of Iowa. 

The suicide rate for veterans 
is significantly higher than for 
civilians, and for women the dif¬ 
ference is even greater. In 2014, 
19 female veterans for every 
100,000 died by suicide — more 
than 2 V 2 times higher than that of 
civilian women, according to the 
latest VA data. In 2001-14, the sui¬ 
cide rate among female veterans 
increased almost 63 percent. 

After her last attempt, Mur¬ 
phy became a recluse. She would 
peek out her closet window at the 
good Samaritan neighbors who 
mowed her yard without being 
asked. When her dogs, Digby and 
Sophie, needed to go outside, she 
sat at the sliding glass door lead¬ 
ing to her backyard and peered 
around blackout curtains until 
they were done. 

Nearly one year after the Bry¬ 
ans’ 14-day program, Murphy no 
longer meets the clinical criteria 
for PTSD. 

Murphy joined the Mormon 
church and is active in her local 
congregation. She bakes cookies 
every week for homeless veter¬ 
ans. She sleeps in her own bed. 
She walks her dog. She interacts 
with her neighbors. 

The Bryans have worked with 
hundreds of veterans and service- 
members during their careers. 
Even so, they saw Murphy as 
one of their most dramatic turn¬ 
arounds. She went from strug¬ 
gling with suicidal thoughts every 
day to being almost rid of them. 

During her therapy, Murphy 
created a crisis-response plan, 
steps someone should take when 
thinking about suicide. She keeps 
her plan on a piece of paper tucked 
inside a binder full of information 
she received from the Bryans and 
from other PTSD programs. 

“Someone like Dolly, who really 
struggled with suicidal thoughts, 
this gave us a platform to work 
with her, to say, ‘You got this. I 
know it’s hard. I know it’s chal¬ 
lenging. But we believe in you, 
and you have a list of things you 
can do to take care of yourself,”’ 
Craig Bryan said. 

Murphy’s treatment is ongoing. 
Craig Bryan took her through a 
separate suicide-prevention ther¬ 
apy program, and Murphy has 
the help of a VA social worker. 
She uses a telehealth appliance 
called a Health Buddy to take 
her weight and blood pressure 
every day. It prompts her to an¬ 
swer questions such as, “Did you 
complete your journal entry last 
night?” and “Did you avoid con- 



Nikki WENTLiNG/Stars and Stripes 


Ryan Fleischman, a member of the Combat Veterans Motorcycle Association, hugs psychologist 
Craig Bryan after awarding Bryan and the National Center for Veterans Studies $35,000 for suicide 
prevention. The association, which has given the Bryans a check the past three years, conciuded its 
annual Ride to Zero initiative Oct. 28 at Antelope Island State Park in Utah. 
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This crisis response pian was 
created by a Utah veteran 
with the help of Craig Bryan. 
Veterans are instructed to use 
crisis response plans, written 
on index cards, when they’re 
struggling with suicidal thoughts. 
Some therapists use “no¬ 
suicide” contracts with patients, 
but Bryan and other experts 
have deemed it an outdated 
method proven not to work. 

Courtesy of the National Center 
for Veterans Studies 


tact with people today?” 

There are times when Murphy 
worries she’s backsliding. When 
that happens, she’ll message An- 
naBelle or Craig Bryan, or try to 




imagine what they’d tell her. 

“I have to remind myself, had I 
not gone through all that I’ve gone 
through, I wouldn’t be the person 
I am,” Murphy said. “I wouldn’t 
be so driven. I wouldn’t be where 
I am now.” 

A trip to the grocery store used 
to take days of planning, gearing 
herself up to go from Point A to 
Point B. Now, Murphy is sponta¬ 
neous. She explores. She takes 
the back roads. 

“I feel like I have my life back,” 
Murphy said. “What came out 
of this treatment was, I can face 
things and deal with them. I have 
a second chance at life, and I’m 
going to live it.” 


Above: Army veteran 
Dolly Murphy keeps a note on 
her refrigerator from a high 
school student thanking her 
for her service, along with 
information about the veterans 
crisis hotline. Murphy struggled 
with suicidal thoughts, military 
sexual trauma and PTSD 
following her seven years of 
military service in the 1980s. 

Left: A “dysfunctional veteran” 
badge sits on a hutch in 
Murphy’s living room. After 
treatment at the National Center 
for Veterans Studies, she no 
longer meets the criteria for 
PTSD. 

Photos by Nikki Wentling 
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Lending support 

On a Saturday morning in late 
October, 30 motorcyclists with 
the Combat Veterans Motorcycle 
Association drove along the high¬ 
way across Great Salt Lake into 


Antelope Island State Park. Near 
a memorial to 12 troops who were 
killed in a helicopter crash there 
in 1992, the leather-clad veterans 
handed over a check to Craig and 
AnnaBelle Bryan for $35,000. 

It was the proceeds of their an¬ 
nual Ride to Zero fundraiser, and 
for the third year, they’ve given 
the check to the National Center 
for Veterans Studies. 

Utah’s veterans suicide rate is 
significantly higher than the na¬ 
tional average, according to in¬ 
formation released by the VA this 
year. It’s more than 62 veterans 
for every 100,000, while the na¬ 
tional rate is more than 38. 

The same is true for other west¬ 
ern and rural parts of the coun¬ 
try, such as Montana, Nevada and 
New Mexico. The report suggests 
lack of access to health care, gun 
ownership and opioid addiction 
might play a role. 

The motorcycle group knows 
the statistics, and it continues to 
contribute to local suicide-pre¬ 
vention efforts. For Ryan Fleis¬ 
chman, executive officer of the 
chapter, choosing who should re¬ 
ceive the Ride to Zero money was 
personal. The group was search¬ 
ing for a recipient just after his 
former sergeant in Afghanistan 
committed suicide. 

“That was a driving factor for 
me personally,” Fleischman said. 
“We found NCVS in our own 
backyard. It was a no-brainer to 
try to raise money for them. Their 
programs are proven to work and 
save lives.” 

Gaining notice 

The military community in 
Utah is taking more notice of 
the center. The Bryans help 
with peer-support programs at 
the Utah Air National Guard 
and trained some mental-health 
professionals in crisis response 
at the VA Salt Lake City Health 
Care System. 

The Salt Lake City chapter of 
100 Women Who Care, a national 
organization of local chapters that 
raise money for charities, gave 
$14,000 last year to send six local 
veterans to the Bryans’ two-week 
program in Park City. Another 
nonprofit. Project Unbreakable, 
is trying to get treatment for vet¬ 
erans outside Utah. 

Husband-and-wife Justin and 
Kimberly Lee run Project Un¬ 
breakable from their home in 
Ogden, Utah. Both are Air Force 
veterans of Operation Iraqi Free¬ 
dom, and they’ve both struggled 
with suicidal thoughts and PTSD. 

They've also both been through 
the R&R program with Craig 
Bryan. Now, they refer others to 
Bryan and help pay their travel 
expenses. 

“We’ve both been to a point 
where we wanted to take our own 
lives, so we started this foundation 
to help other people through their 
struggles,” Kimberly Lee said. 
“There have been so many years 
of war, and not enough mental 
health resources to take care of 
everybody who is damaged by 
that war.” 

SEE SUPPORT ON PAGE 10 
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Support: Bryans worry staff won’t be able to keep up with demand 


FROM PAGE 9 

For Kimberly Lee, the treatment at the 
center was different than others she’d tried. 
They directed her more toward identifying 
and understanding PTSD symptoms than 
focusing on trauma. 

It also helped that Bryan was a veteran, 
she said. She deployed to Iraq with him in 
2009. She knew he understood. 

The consequences of war 

The thought of joining the military first 
came to Craig Bryan in 2003 while he sat 
in a graduate-level psychotherapy class at 
Baylor University in Waco, Texas, on the 
morning after the invasion of Iraq. 

“My instructor started class with a dis¬ 
cussion about what was happening in the 
world,” Bryan recalled. “His argument 
was, as a nation, we weren’t talking enough 
about the consequences of war and what 
the implications of military action would 
be in Iraq and Afghanistan. He said as psy¬ 
chologists, we will play a very critical role 
of addressing those consequences.” 

Bryan graduated in 2006 with a doctor¬ 
ate in psychology. By then, the Iraq War 
was raging. 

One of his instructors, David Rudd, a 
former Army psychologist who founded 
the National Center for Veterans Studies, 
encouraged Bryan to enlist. 

“I just remember thinking that as a psy¬ 
chologist you can work at counseling cen¬ 
ters, hospitals, the VA, but there are very 
few opportunities to work side-by-side with 
those who are bearing this burden,” Bryan 
said. “I joined because I could make a dif¬ 
ference. I could be there with them in a 
way I would never be able to if I remained 
a civilian.” 

Bryan was trained as an Air Force psy¬ 
chologist and deployed to Iraq in 2009 to 
work in primary care. He started to de¬ 
velop his short-term, goal-oriented method 
for PTSD therapy. 

Deployed troops often refused to seek 
mental health care. Many arrived at pri¬ 
mary care complaining of trouble sleeping, 
agitation, headaches — obvious symptoms 
of PTSD, Bryan said. 

He began offering brief, targeted inter¬ 
ventions about servicemembers’ day-to- 
day stressors. Bryan tracked data on the 
outcomes and realized the therapy was 
working. 

“The question in Iraq was, how can we 
treat PTSD when we only have four or five 
days to work with someone?” Bryan said. 
“Now, our R&R program, where we meet 
with a veteran every single day — that was 
based on what we were doing in Iraq.” 

Six years after Bryan deployed to Iraq, 
the National Center for Veterans Studies 
conducted a study of 156 active-duty sol¬ 
diers who had been hospitalized for suicidal 
ideation, pitting their method — “brief cog¬ 
nitive behavioral therapy” — against “treat¬ 
ment as usual.” Standard treatment included 
group therapy, medication, substance abuse 
therapy and support groups overseen by 
military mental health clinicians. 

Their treatment method amounted to 12 
outpatient psychotherapy sessions, usu¬ 
ally one each week, from 60 to 90 minutes 
and taught crisis-resolution and emo¬ 
tion-regulation skills, such as relaxation 
and mindfulness, and targeted feelings of 
hopelessness and guilt. They found the 12 
sessions led to a 60 percent decrease in sui¬ 
cide attempts. 

After two years, eight soldiers who went 
through the 12 sessions had attempted sui¬ 
cide. Of those who went through treatment 
as usual, 18 attempted suicide. 

AnnaBelle Bryan was also deployed in 
2009 to Iraq, where she served as a public 
health technician with the Air Force and 
met Craig Bryan. 

Two weeks after he returned to the 
United States, Bryan left the military and 
joined Rudd at the University of Utah. He 


and AnnaBelle began dating a couple of 
months later, and they married in 2011. 
After she retired from active duty in 2012, 
AnnaBelle joined her husband at the Na¬ 
tional Center for Veterans Studies. 

For a while, the couple shared a desk. 
Now, they’re running the operation and 
trying to grow their team. 

The last Monday in October, the Bry¬ 
ans were in their offices until after 7 p.m., 
which is typical. Four veterans had called 
the previous week and asked to start the 
12-session therapy program. 

Craig Bryan testified to a Senate com¬ 
mittee in September about suicide preven¬ 
tion. At the time, the Bryans told Senate 
staff that they were worried for the day 
when they’d get a call from a veteran seek¬ 
ing treatment and, because their small 
team is overloaded with work, they’d have 
to start a wait list. 

“A week or two later, it started happen¬ 
ing,” AnnaBelle Bryan said. “Fortunately, 
we had two people who stepped up to help, 
so we’ve been able to stay ahead of it. But 
it’s now going to happen again.” 

Teaching others to save lives 

While lecturing, Craig Bryan strode 
through a conference room at the Salt Lake 
City courthouse Oct. 27, where about 35 ju¬ 
venile administrators sat at a half-dozen 
tables taking notes. 

“People do have reasons for living, even 
in their darkest moments,” Bryan told 
them. “Our job is to help them remember 
that.” 

As with veteran suicide rates, Utah and 


other western mountain states have a con¬ 
sistently high rate of youth suicide. 

From 2012 to 2014, Utah ranked eighth 
nationally in youth suicides, and it’s the 
largest cause of death for Utah’s popula¬ 
tion of 10- to 17-year-olds, according to the 
latest report from the Utah Department of 
Health. 

According to a 2011 study published in 
the National Library of Medicine, 63 per¬ 
cent of youth who die by suicide in Utah 
were involved with the juvenile court 
system. 

Most minors in Utah’s juvenile court 
system cross paths, at some point, with 
someone in that conference room. 

The state of Utah pays Bryan to train 
groups of people across the state who are 
in positions to intervene. He takes them 
through crisis-response planning tech¬ 
niques that he developed for veterans and 
servicemembers, in which the person in 
crisis is directed to write an individualized 
plan onto an index card. 

The plan includes warning signs for that 
person, things they can do on their own to 
calm down and a list of what they see as 
their reasons for living. Phone numbers for 
people they can contact, such as a friend 
or family member, are also on the card, as 
well as numbers for emergency support 
services and a final direction to call 9-1-1 
or go to the hospital. 

The intervention involves more than 
writing out a plan on a card. The court 
workers were instructed to ask certain 
questions, with the intention of changing 
peoples’ thinking. 

“We get down to the bottom. We start 


changing their capacity to regulate their 
emotion, and we also change how they think 
about themselves in the world,” Bryan told 
the group. “We force them, in this inter¬ 
vention, to look at the bigger picture.” 

Bryan directed the court administrators 
to split into pairs and role-play, one person 
as someone going through crisis and the 
other leading an intervention. The pro¬ 
cess took about 30 minutes, and then they 
switched roles and did it again. 

“We don’t actually need long-term treat¬ 
ment to reduce suicidal behavior,” Bryan 
said. “One conversation — 30 to 60 min¬ 
utes — if you do it in a certain way, reduces 
suicide attempts dramatically.” 

According to the study of crisis-response 
planning conducted by the National Center 
for Veterans Studies, crisis-response plan¬ 
ning reduces suicide attempts among mili¬ 
tary personnel by 76 percent. 

In August, Bryan traveled to Blanding, 
Utah, five hours southeast of Salt Lake 
City, and spent the day teaching crisis- 
response planning to clinicians, teachers, 
faith leaders, correctional facility staff and 
community leaders — about 50 people in 
total near the more than 17 million acres 
comprising the Navqjo Nation Reservation, 
where there’s been an increase in teen sui¬ 
cide, Bryan said. It’s remote, with little 
access to health care providers. Like with 
the juvenile court administrators, the state 
of Utah sent Bryan there to coach people 
what to do when approached by someone 
in a mental health crisis. 

The Bryans also recently held a training 
at Fort Belvoir in Virginia and were plan¬ 
ning trips this winter to teach at conferenc- 


Craig Bryan 

Air Force veteran and psychologist 

es in San Diego and Colorado Springs. 

The Defense Department has provided 
grants for Craig Bryan’s research into cri¬ 
sis-response planning, as well as the 12-ses¬ 
sion PTSD therapy developed and tested by 
the National Center for Veterans Studies. 
So far, the studies show the methods are 
effective in preventing suicide attempts in 
veterans and servicemembers. Though one 
study was published almost three years 
ago and the other last January, leadership 
hasn’t made moves yet to widely share the 
approach to suicide prevention among the 
military health system. Bryan says the de¬ 
partment is waiting on more research on 
the treatment method before pushing it out. 

AnnaBelle Bryan explained the methods 
are practiced only by the small pockets of 
people she and her husband have time to 
train. 

Changing a culture 

When President Donald Trump’s VA 
secretary, David Shulkin, arrived in office, 
he quickly named suicide prevention as 
his top clinical priority and promised in¬ 
creased access to mental health care. 

In July, the VA began offering urgent 
mental health care to veterans with other- 
than-honorable discharges, who previously 
were not eligible. The agency opened a new 
call center for its veterans crisis hotline in 
September. 

In October, Shulkin promised lawmak¬ 
ers “big, bold” steps in suicide prevention, 
and he designated November as “Veterans 
Month,” during which he issued a public- 
service announcement asking the public to 


reach out to veterans in crisis. Actor Tom 
Hanks narrates over photos of veterans and 
servicemembers in the PSA, encouraging 
people to reach out to veterans in crisis 
with “a handshake, a phone call, a simple 
gesture.” The video initiated the month¬ 
long social media campaign #BeThere. 

VA data show veterans not enrolled in 
VA health care commit suicide at a higher 
rate than VA patients. Of the 20 veterans 
who succumb to suicide each day, 14 don’t 
receive VA treatment. 

Shulkin called it a national public health 
issue that will require a concerted, nation¬ 
al approach. 

“When we make the decision to send our 
young men and women into harm’s way, we 
have to be prepared for the impact of that 
decades and decades later,” Shulkin said in 
a November interview. 

Craig Bryan agrees. 

Bryan has some critiques about the ther¬ 
apies that the VA chooses to uphold. The 
latest example, he said, was the VA’s deci¬ 
sion this month to offer hyperbaric oxygen 
therapy to some veterans with PTSD. The 
therapy has been studied profusely with 
some positive results, but it isn’t approved 
by the Food and Drug Administration as a 
PTSD treatment. Shulkin acknowledged it 
was an off-label use of the therapy but ar¬ 
gued the VA must be open to new ideas. 

While the agency is lifting up alternative 
suicide-prevention strategies, the Bryans 
are growing frustrated their evidence- 
based therapies don’t get enough support. 

Even with his criticisms, Bryan said the 
VA is the standard-bearer in mental health 
care, and the rest of the field needs to catch 
up. 

“In order to reverse the trend of veteran 
suicide, we need to adopt the newest strate¬ 
gies that have garnered the most scientific 
support, even though they may depart from 
existing procedures,” Bryan told a Senate 
committee this fall. “The changes should 
not just target the VA and DOD, but all 
clinicians in all settings. We’re at a criti¬ 
cal turning-point; effective strategies have 
been identified.” 

He’s appealed to Congress and the 
Utah legislature that future mental health 
providers need better education on evi¬ 
dence-based therapies while still in school. 
According to a report by the American As¬ 
sociation of Suicidology in 2012, only half 
of psychologists received training in sui¬ 
cide risk-assessment and intervention dur¬ 
ing graduate school. 

Bryan is also attempting to eradicate 
the idea that PTSD is a chronic condition 
with no effective treatment, which he said 
is a myth that pervades the field. Over the 
years, that notion has prevented many pa¬ 
tients from getting better, he said. 

“What bugs me to no end is this mind¬ 
set of, ‘My patient can’t handle it. Because 
when you tell that to your patient, the mes¬ 
sage you send is, ‘You’re broken. There’s 
something wrong with you, and I think 
you’re too fragile to handle this,”’ Bryan 
said. “Our approach is, ‘You can handle 
this. You’ll feel overwhelmed, but I will 
support you. This is how we can recover.’” 

The Bryans have lofty goals for the Na¬ 
tional Center for Veterans Studies. They 
want to successfully treat PTSD and bring 
down suicide rates. Maybe the most am¬ 
bitious is to change the culture of mental 
health care in the United States. 

When some of their patients arrive to 
their office on the university campus for 
the first time, they tell Craig or AnnaBelle 
Bryan that other therapists insisted they’d 
have to be in treatment for the rest of their 
lives. 

The Bryans say it takes 12 weeks. 

And sometime during the fifth or sixth 
session, AnnaBelle can usually tell wheth¬ 
er that will be the case. 


wentring.n'ikkl@stripes.com 

Twitter: dmikkiwentling 


The question in Iraq was, how can we treat PTSD 
when we only have four or five days to work with 
someone? Now, our R&R program, where we meet 
with a veteran every single day — that was based 
on what we were doing in Iraq/ 
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Trump shrinking federal 
bureaucracy as promised 



T.J. KiRKPATRicK/Ihe Washington Post 


Vanessa Allen Sutherland is the chairwoman of the Chemical Safety 
Board, which President Donaid Trump has marked for elimination. 


By Lisa Rein 
AND Andrew Ba Tran 
The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — Nearly a 
year into his takeover of Washing¬ 
ton, President Donald Trump has 
made a significant down payment 
on his campaign pledge to shrink 
the federal bureaucracy, a shift 
long sought by conservatives that 
could eventually bring the work¬ 
force down to levels not seen in 
decades. 

By the end of September, all 
Cabinet agencies except Home¬ 
land Security, Veterans Affairs 
and Interior had fewer permanent 
staff than when Trump took office 
in January — with most shedding 
many hundreds of employees, ac¬ 
cording to an analysis of federal 
personnel data by The Washing¬ 
ton Post. 

The diminishing federal pres¬ 
ence comes after Trump prom¬ 
ised during his campaign to “cut 
so much your head will spin,” and 
it reverses a boost in hiring during 
the Obama administration. The 
falloff has been driven by an exo¬ 
dus of civil servants, a diminished 
corps of pohtical appointees and 
an effective hiring freeze. 

Even though Congress did not 
pass a new budget in his first year, 
the drastic spending cuts Trump 
laid out in the spring — which 
would slash more than 30 per¬ 


cent of funding at some agencies 
— also has triggered a spending 
slowdown, according to officials at 
multiple departments. 

The White House is now warn¬ 
ing agencies to brace for even 
deeper cuts in the 2019 budget 
it will an¬ 
nounce 
early this 
year, part 
of an effort 
to lower the 
federal def¬ 
icit to pay 
for the new 
tax law, ac¬ 
cording to 
officials 
briefed on 
the budgets 
for their 
agencies. 
One pos¬ 
sible casu¬ 
alty: a pay 
raise that federal employees his¬ 
torically have received when the 
economy is humming. 

The administration’s effort so 
far to reshape the workforce of 
nearly 2 million civil servants that 
serves as the backbone of the gov¬ 
ernment already has provoked a 
contentious culture shift. 

Federal workers fret their jobs 
could be zeroed out amid buyouts 
and early retirement offers that al¬ 
ready have prompted hundreds of 


their colleagues to leave, accord¬ 
ing to interviews with three dozen 
employees across the government. 
Many have chafed as supervisors 
lay down new rules they say are 
aimed at holding poor performers 
and problem workers to account. 

A hiring freeze technically lift¬ 
ed in the spring has been kept in 
practice at most agencies, hollow¬ 
ing out many offices. And the slow 
pace of political appointments 
has left a number of departments 
with a leadership vacuum in then- 
upper ranks. 

“Morale has never been lower,” 
said Tony Reardon, president of 
the National Treasury Employees 
Union, which represents 150,000 
federal workers at more than 30 
agencies. “Government is mak¬ 
ing itself a lot less attractive as an 
employer.” 

Administration officials said 
Trump has actually improved em¬ 
ployee morale, citing an annual 
survey of federal workers taken 
in the spring that showed a slight 
uptick across most agencies. They 
said they are streamlining the 
government to make it leaner and 
more effective. 

In a statement. White House 
spokesman Shah said Trump 
“is committed to streamlining 
government for the 21st century, 
reducing bloat, duplication and 
waste and focusing resources on 
key priorities hke pubhc safe¬ 


ty and protecting our nation’s 
homeland.” 

Conservatives who have long 
pushed for smaller government 
are cheered by the developments. 

“This is going very well,” said 
anti-tax activist Grover Norquist, 
who famously once quipped that 
he wanted to shrink government 
small enough so he could “drown 
it in the bathtub.” 

“Slow and steady — for all the 
bluster, this is how you downsize 
government without engendering 
blowback,” Norquist added. 

Some civil servants said they 
welcome the focus on rooting out 
waste and holding federal workers 
to high standards. 

“Oftentimes, we run on autopi¬ 
lot and continue to fund programs 
that don’t produce the results that 
were intended,” said Stephanie 
Valentine, a program analyst at 
the Department of Education. 


“You can’t keep bhndly spending 
because that’s what we’ve always 
done.” 

Trump already has begun to 
reverse the growth of the Obama 
administration, when the govern¬ 
ment added a total of 188,000 per¬ 
manent employees, according to 
Office of Personnel Management 
data. 

By the end of September, the 
federal government had 1.94 mil¬ 
lion permanent workers, down 
nearly 16,000 overall since the be¬ 
ginning of last year, according to 
the most recent 0PM data. In the 
first nine months of 2009, Obama’s 
first year in office, the government 
added 68,000 permanent employ¬ 
ees, growing to 1.84 million. 

The last time federal employ¬ 
ment dropped during a president’s 
first year. Bill Clinton was in the 
White House. 


You can’t 
keep blindly 
spending 
because 
that’s what 
we’ve always 
done. ^ 

Stephanie 

Valentine 

Department of 
Education program 
analyst 


Some voters opted for Mickey Mouse in bitter US Senate race 


Associated Press 

MONTGOMERY, Ala. — Mick¬ 
ey Mouse. Nick Saban. Any Other 
Repubhcan. 

Those were some of names 
that got write-in votes in the Ala¬ 
bama Senate election as voters 
suggested their own alternatives 
to Sen.-elect Doug Jones and Re¬ 
publican Roy Moore in the Ala¬ 
bama Senate race. 

An unusually high number of 
voters — 22,852 people, or 1.6 per¬ 
cent of the 1.3 milhon people who 
went to the polls—opted for write- 


in candidates, sometimes showing 
their humor and frustration along 
the way. “Anyone Else,” “Neither” 
and “Any Other Republican” were 
among the written submissions. 

Many of the submissions were 
more serious as some voters fol¬ 
lowed the lead of Sen. Richard 
Shelby, who said he could not 
vote for Moore and was instead 
writing in the name of another 
Republican. 

Outgoing Sen. Luther Strange, 
who was appointed to the post but 
lost the GOP primary to Moore, 


was the top write-in candidate in a 
majority of counties. State election 
officials did not tally statewide 
numbers on write-in candidates, 
but numbers submitted by coun¬ 
ties showed that Strange received 
more than 7,500 votes — roughly a 
third of the write-in ballots. 

He was followed by retired Ma¬ 
rine Col. Lee Busby, former aide 
to White House Chief of Staff John 
Kelly. He was the top vote-getter 
in at least 10 counties. 

Other names frequently listed 
as write-ins were Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Jeff Sessions and Saban, the 


University of Alabama football 
coach. 

Alabama election officials 
stressed ahead of the election that 
voters had to write in the name 
of a living person in order for the 
vote to be tallied. That did not 
stop votes for Bugs Bunny, Mick¬ 
ey Mouse, Snoopy, SpongeBob 
Square Pants, Ronald Reagan, 
Jesus and UR Mom. 

Moore was dogged through¬ 
out the election by accusations of 
sexual misconduct with teens sev¬ 
eral decades ago when he was a 
prosecutor in his 30s. At least one 


person voted by write-in for Leigh 
Corfman, one of the women who 
first raised an allegation against 
Moore. 

Someone else voted for Sassy, 
the name of the horse that Moore 
rode to the polls on Election Day. 

Other voters gave nods to anoth¬ 
er woman they perceived as being 
wronged in the world of state poli¬ 
tics: Dianne Bentley, who divorced 
former Gov. Robert Bentley amid 
accusations that he was having 
an affair with an aide, got at least 
three write-in votes. 


Pence’s Colo, neighbor welcomes him with ‘Make America Gay Again’ sign 


By Chris Sommerfeldt 

New York Daily News 

Now that’s a New Year’s 
resolution. 

Vice President Mike Pence, 
who’s spending the holidays in 
Aspen, Colo., with his family, got 
a not-so-subtle message of scorn 
from a neighbor in the hberal ski 
resort town last week. 

“Make America Gay Again” 
says a rainbow banner wrapped 
around a stone pillar by the en¬ 
trance to the Pence’s vacation 
pad. 

The banner, first reported by 


The Aspen Times, was put up 
on Wednesday or Thursday by a 
neighbor who presumably takes 
issue with Pence’s deeply conser¬ 
vative stance on marriage equal¬ 
ity and LGBTQ rights. 

When reached by The New York 
Daily News, the local sheriff’s of¬ 
fice referred comment to a Pence 
spokeswoman, who did not re¬ 
spond to a request for comment. 

But Pitkin County Sheriff Joe 
DiSalvo told The Aspen Times 
that one of his deputies was on 
site when a man who hves nearby 
came over and hung up the bright¬ 


ly colored banner. “He was real 
sheepish and thought he might 
be confronted by the Secret Ser¬ 
vice or deputies who’d tell him 
he couldn’t do it,” DiSalvo said. 
“When they said, ‘We’re not here 
to control your free speech rights,’ 
[he] came out with chili and began 
feeding them.” 

This isn’t the first time neigh¬ 
bors of the Pence family have 
trolled the vice president with 
rainbow colors. 

In January, scores of people 
threw an LGBTQ-inspired dance 
party outside a Washington house 


that the vice president was renting 
at the time. 

Pence, who has a long history of 
opposing policies providing equal 
protections for homosexual Amer¬ 
icans, often describes himself as 
“a Christian, a conservative and a 
Republican, in that order.” 

While serving as a congress¬ 
man, Pence described traditional 
marriage as the institution “that 
forms the backbone of our society” 
and once expressed fear that mar¬ 
riage equality legislation would 
lead to “societal collapse.” 

While serving as the governor 
of Indiana, Pence signed into law a 


contentious bill that would permit 
businesses to openly discriminate 
against members of the LGBTQ 
community. 

The bill caused national out¬ 
rage, and Indiana lawmakers 
were eventually pressured into in¬ 
cluding some anti-discrimination 
provisions amid threats of compa¬ 
nies boycotting the state. 

Since entering the White House, 
Pence has been less outspoken, but 
in October, a report claimed Pres¬ 
ident Donald Trump once joked 
to staffers that the vice president 
“wants to hang” all gay people. 
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2 killed at protest in Iran 



AP 


A university student attends a protest Saturday at Tehran University 
after anti-riot Iranian police threw a smoke grenade. 


By Amir Vahdat 
AND Jon Gambrell 

Associated Press 

TEHRAN, Iran — Two protest¬ 
ers taking part in demonstrations 
roiling Iran were killed at a rally 
overnight, authorities said Sunday, 
the first deaths attributed to the 
ongoing protests as the govern¬ 
ment blocked access to a popular 
messaging app used by activists. 

The demonstrations, which 
began Thursday over the econom¬ 
ic woes plaguing Iran, appear to 
be the largest to strike the Islam¬ 
ic Republic since the protests that 
followed the country’s disputed 
2009 presidential election. 

They were fanned in part by 
messages sent on the Telegram 
messaging app, which authorities 
blocked along with Instagram. 

In Doroud, a city some 200 
miles southwest of Tehran in 
Iran’s western Lorestan prov¬ 
ince, protesters gathered for an 
unauthorized rally, said Habibol- 
lah Khojastepour, the security 
deputy of Lorestan’s governor. 
The two protesters were killed in 
clashes at the rally, he said. 


He did not offer a cause of death 
for the two protesters, but said “no 
bullets were shot from police and 
security forces at the people.” 

Videos circulating on social 
media late Saturday appeared to 
show fallen protesters in Doroud 
as gunshots sounded in the back¬ 
ground. The Associated Press 
could not verify the footage. 

Thousands have taken to the 
streets of cities across Iran. 

The protests in the Iranian 
capital, as well as President Don¬ 
ald Trump tweeting about them, 
raised the stakes. It also appar¬ 
ently forced state television to 
break its silence on Saturday, ac¬ 
knowledging it hadn’t reported on 
the protests on orders from secu¬ 
rity officials. 

At least 50 protesters have been 
arrested since Thursday, authori¬ 
ties said Saturday. State TV said 
some protesters chanted the name 
of the U.S.-backed shah, who fled 
into exile just before Iran’s 1979 
Islamic Revolution. 

On Sunday, the semi-official 
ILNA news agency reported that 
authorities have arrested some 80 
protesters in the city of Arak. 


Iran’s economy has improved 
since its 2015 nuclear deal with 
world powers, which saw Iran 
limit its enrichment of uranium 
in exchange for the end of some 
international sanctions. Tehran 
now sells its oil on the global mar¬ 
ket and has signed deals to pur¬ 
chase tens of billions of dollars’ 
worth of Western aircraft. 

That improvement has not 
reached the average Iranian, 
however. Unemployment remains 
high, and official inflation has 
crept up to 10 percent again. A re¬ 
cent increase in egg and poultry 
prices by as much as 40 percent 
appears to have been the spark 
for the economic protests. 

While the protests have sparked 
clashes, Iran’s hard-line paramil¬ 
itary Revolutionary Guard and its 
affiliates have not intervened. 

Some analysts outside Iran sug¬ 
gested that may be because the 
economic protests initially just 
put pressure on President Has- 
san Rouhani, a relative moderate 
whose administration struck the 
nuclear deal. 

Many in Iran are learning 
about the protests and sharing 


images of them through Tele¬ 
gram, a mobile phone messaging 
app popular among the country’s 
80 million people. On Saturday, 
Telegram shut down one channel 
on the service over Iranian alle¬ 
gations it encouraged violence. 

On Sunday, Telegram CEO 
Pavel Durov wrote on Twitter 
that authorities had blocked ac¬ 
cess to the app. 


Iran’s state TV news website, 
iribnews.ir, quoted an anonymous 
source saying that social media in 
Iran would be temporarily limit¬ 
ed as a safety measure. 

“With a decision by the Su¬ 
preme National Security Coun¬ 
cil, activities of Telegram and 
Instagram are temporarily lim¬ 
ited,” the report said, without 
elaborating. 



David Moir, AAP Imace/AP 


In with the new 

Fireworks explode over Sydney Harbour during New Year’s Eve celebrations in Sydney, Australia. 


Deadly bombing hits Afghan official’s funeral 


Associated Press 

KABUL, Afghanistan — A 
bombing targeted the funeral of a 
local official in eastern Afghani¬ 
stan on Sunday, killing at least 17 
people, officials said. 

Noor Ahmad Habibi, deputy 
spokesman for the governor of 
Nangarhar province, said a rick¬ 
shaw rigged with explosives went 
off among people gathered in the 
provincial capital, Jalalabad, to 


mourn a former district chief He 
said around 13 other people were 
wounded. 

Habibi said initial reports were 
that a suicide bomber was behind 
the attack but authorities now be¬ 
lieve it was a remotely detonated 
explosion. 

No one immediately claimed the 
attack, which took place in a rela¬ 
tively secure part of the country. 
The Taliban denied any involve¬ 


ment. An Islamic State affiliate is 
active in Nangarhar province and 
has targeted officials and secu¬ 
rity forces in the past. 

Elsewhere in Afghanistan, a 
sticky bomb exploded in a crowd¬ 
ed neighborhood in the northern 
city of Mazar-i-Sharif late Satur¬ 
day, wounding 12 people, accord¬ 
ing to Gen. Abdul Raziq Qaderi, 
the deputy provincial police 
chief 


Kashmir paramilitary 
camp stormed by rebels 


By Aijaz Hussain 
Associated Press 

SRINAGAR, India — Five In¬ 
dian soldiers and two suspected 
militants were killed Sunday 
after rebels stormed a paramili¬ 
tary camp in disputed Kashmir, 
officials said. 

Separately, Indian and Paki¬ 
stani soldiers traded gunfire 
along the highly militarized line 
dividing Kashmir between the 
two rivals, killing an Indian sol¬ 
dier, India’s army said. 

In the incident at the para¬ 
military camp, gunmen in com¬ 
bat dress entered the camp near 
southern Lethpora village early 
Sunday firing guns and grenades 
at the sentry, said paramilitary 
spokesman Rqjesh Yadav. He said 
soldiers inside the camp were re¬ 
sponding to the attack, which left 
at least three soldiers wounded. 

The camp is located along the 
strategic highway connecting 
the Kashmir Valley with the rest 
of India and close to the chain 
of plateaus famed for Kashmir’s 
saffron fields. Besides counter¬ 
insurgency operations, the camp 
also serves as a training center 
for soldiers. 

No rebel group fighting against 
Indian rule immediately claimed 
responsibility for the attack. 

The initial assault on the camp 
left one paramilitary soldier dead 
and two others wounded. Police 
said reinforcements of army sol¬ 
diers and counterinsurgency po¬ 
lice encircled the camp and were 
exchanging gunfire with the 
assailants. 

In the subsequent fighting, 
three more paramilitary soldiers 
were killed and another soldier 


died of cardiac arrest while being 
evacuated along with many others 
who were trapped in the camp’s 
residential buildings. 

Yadav said troops recovered the 
bodies of two suspected militants 
and were searching a building in 
the camp for another militant. 

Anti-India unrest has sim¬ 
mered in Kashmir since a popu¬ 
lar rebel leader was killed more 
than a year ago. Apart from mass 
anti-India protests and clashes 
often leading to the deaths of pro¬ 
testers since the leader’s killing, 
dozens of young Kashmiri men 
have joined rebel groups, leading 
to a surge in attacks. The Indian 
government responded by step¬ 
ping up anti-rebel operations. 

More than 200 militants, 78 po¬ 
lice officers and soldiers, and at 
least 57 civilians have died in the 
violence this year, the deadliest 
since 2010. 

Also on Sunday, the Indian army 
said one soldier was killed after 
Pakistani troops fired at forward 
posts in Nowshera sector along the 
highly militarized Line of Control 
dividing Kashmir between the 
two nuclear-armed rivals. 

Col. Nitin Joshi, an Indian mili¬ 
tary spokesman, called it an “un¬ 
provoked violation” of the 2003 
cease-fire accord between the 
two countries, and said the Indi¬ 
an army “retaliated strongly and 
effectively.” 

There was no immediate reac¬ 
tion from Pakistan. 

India and Pakistan have a long 
history of bitter relations over the 
Himalayan territory of Kashmir. 
They have fought two of their 
three wars over the region since 
they gained independence from 
British colonial rule in 1947. 
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OPINION _ 

10 best things Trump’s done in office 


By Marc Thiessen 
Special To The Washington Post 

A s we approach the end of 
President Donald Trump’s first 
year in office, the list of extraor¬ 
dinary things he has done — for 
both good and ill — is nothing short of 
remarkable. Trump inspires such deep 
emotions in his critics and supporters that 
many have struggled to objectively assess 
his presidency. Some are so blinded by 
their hatred of Trump that they refuse to 
acknowledge the good he has done, while 
others are so blinded by devotion that they 
overlook almost any transgression. 

In my columns. I’ve tried to give Trump 
the credit he deserves when he does the 
right thing, while calling him out when he 
does the wrong thing. So, here is my list of 
the 10 best things Trump has done in his 
first 11 months. (In a subsequent column, I 
will give you my list of the 10 worst.) 

10. He enforced President Barack 
Obama’s red line against Syria’s use of 
chemical weapons. When the regime of 
Bashar Assad used a toxic nerve agent on 
innocent men, women and children. Trump 
didn’t wring his hands. He acted quickly 
and decisively, restoring America’s cred¬ 
ibility on the world stage that Obama had 
squandered. 

9. He has taken a surprisingly tough 
line with Russia. Trump approved a $47 
million arms package for Ukraine, sent 
troops to Poland’s border with Russia and 
imposed new sanctions on Moscow for 
violating the Intermediate-Range Nuclear 
Forces Treaty. 

8. He recognized Jerusalem as Israel’s 
capital. Four American presidents prom¬ 
ised to do it, but only one actually did. 
This is why the American people elected 
Trump. He does what he promises to do, 
for better or for worse — in this case, defi¬ 
nitely for the better. Even Jeb Bush tweet¬ 
ed his approval. 

7. He withdrew from the Paris climate 
agreement. After George W. Bush pulled 
out of the disastrous Kyoto treaty, U.S. 
emissions went down faster than much of 
Europe. The same will be true for Trump’s 
departure from the Paris accord. Com¬ 
bined with his approval of the Keystone XL 



Carolyn Kasteh/AP 


President Donald Trump speaks during a 
Christmas Eve video teleconference with 
members of the military at his Mar-a-Lago 
estate in Palm Beach, Fla. 

pipeline, and opening the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge to exploration. Trump is 
helping usher in a new age of American 
energy development. 

6. He got NATO allies to kick in $12 
billion more toward our collective secu¬ 
rity. Decades of pleading by the Bush and 
Obama administrations failed to get NATO 
allies to meet their financial commitments 
to the alliance, but Trump’s tough talk and 
reticence to affirm America’s Article V 
commitment did the trick. NATO is stron¬ 
ger as a result. 

5. He has virtually eliminated Islamic 
State’s physical caliphate. Trump removed 
the constraints Obama placed on our mili¬ 


tary and let it drive the terrorists from 
their strongholds. 

4. He admitted he was wrong on Afghan¬ 
istan and reversed Obama’s disastrous 
withdrawal. In a rare admission. Trump 
declared, “My original instinct was to pull 
out ... But all my life. I’ve heard that de¬ 
cisions are much different when you sit 
behind the desk in the Oval Office. ... A 
hasty withdrawal would create a vacuum 
for terrorists.” 

3. He enacted historic tax and regula¬ 
tory reform that has unleashed economic 
growth. Trump signed the first compre¬ 
hensive tax reform in three decades and 
removed the wet blanket of Obama-era 
regulations smothering our economy. We 
are now heading into our third consecutive 
quarter of above-3 percent growth. 

2. He is installing conservative judges 
who will preside for decades. With his 
appointment of Neil Gorsuch, Trump se¬ 
cured a conservative m^ority on the Su¬ 
preme Court, and he is moving at record 
pace to fill the federal appeals courts with 
young, conservative judges. 

1. He, not Hillary Clinton, was inaugu¬ 
rated as president. Trump delivered the 
coup de grace that ended the corrupt, dis¬ 
honest Clinton political machine. 

There are many other significant 
achievements that did not make the top 
10. Trump has taken a clear, strong stand 
against the narco-dictatorship in Venezu¬ 
ela, and he renamed the “Asia-Pacific” 
the “Indo-Pacific” to include India in the 
larger task of preventing Chinese hegemo¬ 
ny in Asia. Trump has made clear that he 
is willing to use force to stop North Korea 
from deploying nuclear intercontinental 
ballistic missiles capable of destroying 
U.S. cities — which has prompted China 
to finally put real pressure on Pyongyang. 
We’ll see if it works. 

The record of achievement suggests 
that, despite the noxious tweets and self- 
inflicted wounds emanating from the 
White House, Trump has the potential 
to become one of the most consequential 
conservative presidents in modern Ameri¬ 
can history. The question is, does all this 
good outweigh the bad? We’ll review the 10 
worst things Trump has done in a forth¬ 
coming column. 


After tough year, a progressive wish list for 2018 


By Norman Stockwell 
Progressive Media Project 

t has been a tough year for 
progressives. 

Even before his inauguration, Don¬ 
ald Trump was announcing plans to 
dismantle many government agencies and 
much of the social safety net woven over 
the previous decades. 

Many of those plans have come to frui¬ 
tion, as the Trump administration has 
dismantled hundreds of long-standing 
protections, Obama-era rules and pending 
regulations in its first 11 months. The most 
public of these concern pollution and min¬ 
ing, accessible health care, and an open 
internet. And many smaller changes occur 
almost daily, either deliberately or due to 
shortages of staff and funding, and agency 
heads who are downright opposed to the 
missions of the agencies they run. 

But there have been successes. Begin¬ 
ning the day after Trump’s inauguration, 
the huge women’s marches across the coun¬ 
try showed the world a spirit of resistance. 
While Trump has chosen numerous mean- 
spirited advisers, many have been unable 
to remain in their positions even through a 


portion of their first year in office. 

Victories by Democratic candidates in 
staunch Republican strongholds in Virgin¬ 
ia and Alabama reveal that the president’s 
perceived popularity does not carry the 
weight he hoped it would. The success of 
the #MeToo movement opened a national 
conversation on sexual harassment and 
abuse. There are also a growing number of 
women seeking elected office — 10 times 
as many female candidates are challeng¬ 
ing Senate incumbents next fall as in 2012 
and 2014. 

Coming from a left-leaning political 
magazine with a nearly 109-year history, 
I find it reassuring to note that progres¬ 
sives have lived through bad times before, 
building movements that have stood up for 
peace, justice and equality. The Progres¬ 
sive fought corporate influence in politics 
in the first decades of the 20th century, 
struggled along with the early women’s 
suffragists as they achieved the right to 
vote, opposed the show trials of Joseph Mc¬ 
Carthy and showcased some of the great¬ 
est voices for civil rights. 

In the 1960s and ’70s, The Progressive 
stood against the Vietnam War; in the 


1980s, against the murderous proxy wars 
in Central America; and in more recent 
decades, against the unnecessary-and- 
devastating wars in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

If our nation’s values are to survive the 
tenure of Trump, this magazine’s founding 
ideals must be nurtured and spread. 

We must get away from seeing war and 
militarism as the solution to disagreement 
and conflict. We must create an environ¬ 
mental policy that addresses the existen¬ 
tial crisis of climate change, and does not 
view the earth as a commodity to use for 
financial profit. We must treat each of our 
fellow humans — of any race, nationality, 
gender identity, or other social construct 
— as equally deserving of life and liberty. 

Perhaps most of all, we need a political 
system that truly represents the voices of 
all people — not just those with the most 
money to spend. 

As we head into the new year, let us re¬ 
member that our nation’s values are bet¬ 
ter than its present realities. Let us honor 
those values and set a course for a progres¬ 
sive future. 

Norman Stockwell is publisher of The Progressive 
magazine. 
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OPINION_ 

Trump’s divisiveness puts America at risk 


By David Ignatius 

Washington Post Writers Group 

WASHINGTON 
ooking for perspective on this past 
year and the one ahead, I turned to 
several of the nation’s most experi¬ 
enced former military command¬ 
ers. One of them put it bluntly: America is 
so divided politically at home that we are 
becoming vulnerable to our adversaries 
abroad. 

America, these retired military leaders 
fear, is so divided right now that it might 
be difficult to mobilize the country for war, 
if that were necessary. The nation sur¬ 
vives amid division and dysfunction now, 
when we’re at peace, more or less. But if 
America faced a serious threat abroad, say 
from a nuclear-armed North Korea, these 
domestic fissures could be paralyzing. 

The shrinking space for governance 
worries me at year-end. The problem be¬ 
gins at the top: President Donald Trump 
is the most unpopular president in modem 
times. He’s less admired than his prede¬ 
cessor, Barack Obama. He misreads the 
nation: The more divisive Tmmp has be¬ 
come — the more he picks at the nation’s 
scabs — the less the public likes him, ac¬ 
cording to polls. Yet Trump persists, play¬ 
ing to his base, with harmful consequences 
for the country. 

Trump brags about how well the stock 


market is doing. Meanwhile, he attacks the 
FBI, the NFL and other groups he thinks 
it will be advantageous to impugn. The na¬ 
tion’s wounds get redder and rawer. But the 
polls suggest that the public overall isn’t 
buying it. Trump’s numbers remain low, 
and Republicans keep losing key races, as 
in Virginia and Alabama. 

Trump took office with a narrow mar¬ 
gin of public approval, but it’s been going 
the other way since Febmary, when disap¬ 
proval of his performance rose above 50 
percent. It has stayed there, hovering at 
roughly the current 56 percent disapprov¬ 
al rate since the summer, according to a 
composite of polls gathered by the website 
FiveThirtyEight. Just under 38 percent of 
the country approves of the president. 

An ominous set of snapshots of America 
came in a study released Tuesday by the 
Pew Research Center. Pew found that par¬ 
tisan divisions are now much more impor¬ 
tant than religious or educational ones in 
driving political views. The gap between 
Republicans and Democrats on key issues 
has increased from 15 percentage points in 
1994 to 36 points now. 

Sharp partisan divisions extend even to 
issues where factual evidence should be 
crucial. Pew found that only 27 percent 
of Republicans who said they had “high” 
scientific knowledge believed that climate 
change was causing either rising sea lev¬ 
els or harm to wildlife, compared with 75 


President Donald Trump 
is the most unpopular 
president in modern 
times. 


percent and 73 percent of high-knowledge 
Democrats. 

What worries me most is that, in Trump’s 
America, people seem increasingly doubt¬ 
ful that these divisions can be healed. A 
CBS News poll taken in June found that 
55 percent of the country thought “people 
of different political views can come to¬ 
gether.” By October, only 47 percent were 
optimistic, and 51 percent doubted that 
reconciliation was possible. 

How does Trump’s divided America 
look to foreign eyes? A Pew study last 
spring found that global confidence in the 
U.S. president had fallen from 64 percent 
at the end of Obama’s tenure to 22 percent 
at the start of Trump’s. Those expressing 
“no confidence” surged from 23 percent to 
74 percent. 

Foreign nations have bet on America’s 
internal divisions before, but they’ve 
mostly been wrong. Abraham Lincoln’s 
persistence preserved the Union, even as 
some European nations thought America 
would splinter. Franklin Roosevelt’s “Fire¬ 


side Chats” helped keep America together 
during the 1930s when some left-wing and 
right-wing agitators were urging violence, 
and fascism and communism abroad 
seemed the wave of the future. 

America’s vulnerability to manipula¬ 
tion was vividly described in a 1945 report 
by Britain’s Secret Intelligence Service, 
which reviewed that nation’s covert-action 
campaign starting in 1940 to push Amer¬ 
ica into war. I reported on this history of 
“British Security Coordination,” or BSC, 
as it was known, nearly 30 years ago. The 
spymasters’ cynical assessment has haunt¬ 
ed me ever since: 

“In planning its campaign, it was neces¬ 
sary for BSC to remember ... the simple 
truth that the United States, a sovereign 
entity of comparatively recent birth, is 
inhabited by people of many conflicting 
races, interests and creeds. These people, 
though fully conscious of their wealth and 
power in the aggregate, are still unsure of 
themselves individually, still basically on 
the defense and still striving, as yet un- 
availingly but very defiantly, after national 
unity.” 

Trump is a defiant nationalist, and per¬ 
haps he hopes to be a unifier. But as this 
year ends, the numbers tell us that he has 
brought a level of division and disarray 
that should worry even his most passionate 
supporters. 



Opting in to blended retirement sooner can add value to TSP 


By Tom Philpott 

Special to Stars and Stripes 

T his week 900,000 active-duty ser- 
vicemembers and 700,000 drilling 
Reserve and Guard members be¬ 
come eligible to opt out of a rigid 
yet more valuable High-3 military retire¬ 
ment plan into the new portable Blended 
Retirement System with government 
matching of thrift savings contributions 
and early vesting. 

There’s no need to rush that decision. The 
window for switching plans will be open for 
all of 2018 and the choice, once made, will 
be irreversible. 

However, for servicemembers who fully 
understand details of the BRS and plan to 
opt in, there are dollars to be lost if they 
delay unnecessarily. 

“For those who do know they definitely 
want to opt into the Blended Retirement 
System, we would say there are advantages 
in opting in earlier rather than later,” said 
Jerilyn B. Busch, director for military com¬ 
pensation policy in the Office of the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense. “The sooner they opt in, 
the sooner the government’s automatic one 
percent contribution and matching contri¬ 
butions [to the Thrift Savings Plan] begin, 
and the sooner they begin to accrue earn¬ 
ings, not only on government contributions 
but on their own contributions.” 

BRS enrollment is automatic for new en¬ 
trants on or after Jan. 1. Persons in the force 
before 2018 can switch to the BRS from 
High-3 if they have fewer than 12 years as 
of Dec. 31, 2017, or, for Selected Reserve 
personnel, if they have fewer than 4,320 
points toward retirement as 2017 ends. 

Members who opt into the BRS will get 
an automatic 1 percent of basic pay govern¬ 
ment contribution to their Thrift Savings 
Plan and government matching of some 
TSP contributions starting in their first pay 
period after the switch. 

“So, if somebody opts in on Jan. 3rd, 
they’ll see it in their 15 February pay day 
because the first pay period wiU begin 1 
February,” Busch explained. 


Military Update 


For new entrants on or after Jan. 1, the 
1 percent automatic government contribu¬ 
tion will begin 60 days after enrollment 
and government matching of TSP contri¬ 
butions won’t begin until after two years of 
service. 

That two-year delay of TSP matching 
doesn’t affect BRS participants who joined 
the military before Jan. 1, 2018. 

Servicemembers who opt into BRS and 
contribute a portion of basic pay to their 
TSP account will see their service branch 
match up to 4 percent: a full match on the 
first 3 percent contributed and 1 percent 
match on the next 2 percent of basic pay 
contributed. Therefore, the maximum gov¬ 
ernment contribution, including the auto¬ 
matic 1 percent, will be 5 percent of basic 
pay. 

Members who opt into BRS will be vest¬ 
ed immediately in their contributions, in 
service matching of contributions and in 
earnings on them. Members will be vest¬ 
ed in the 1 percent automatic government 
contribution after two years of service, or 
immediately if the member already has 
served two years. 

“I am not a financial adviser,” Busch 
said. “But I think the old adage of ‘Save 
early, save often’ applies ... The funda¬ 
mental premise behind a 401k-type plan 
or Thrift Savings Plan is that individuals 
need to be contributing steadily and over 
the long term to reap of the benefits of the 
power of compounding.” 

In our interview, Busch noted the De¬ 
fense Department “does not take a posi¬ 
tion on which retirement system is best 
for individuals. This is a personal financial 
decision and varies according to personal 
circumstance. 

“However, it is the department’s posi¬ 
tion that each member and their families 
need to make a well-informed decision. For 
that, we have put all kinds of resources out 


there that will help our members become 
informed.” 

Before any current member can switch 
retirements, they must have completed 
the online “BRS Opt-In Course,” which 
provides enough information “to make an 
educated decision about their retirement 
system,” course designers claim. 

But at http://militarypay.defense.gov/ 
blendedretirement other resources include 
a calculator to compare values of the BRS 
with the High-3 plan, adjusting for indi¬ 
vidual circumstances and factors such as 
return on TSP investments and timing of 
promotion or advancements. There also 
are informational graphics, answers to fre¬ 
quently asked questions and a video series 
on the retirement choice. And servicemem¬ 
bers with questions about the BRS or other 
financial issues can telephone trained 
financial counselors toll free anytime at 
1-800-342-9647. 

High-3 provides a more generous life¬ 
time benefit. But like in earher military 
retirement plans its great flaw is cliff vest¬ 
ing. Only members who complete 20 or 
more years can leave with any retirement 
benefit. Overall, 19 percent of new entrants 
historically qualify. 

“Under the BRS that will shift to 85 per¬ 
cent of our members. That’s a big deal,” 
Busch said. 

The BRS still provides a lifetime annu¬ 
ity after 20 or more years served but it is 
worth 20 percent less than annuities under 
High-3. But the BRS also offers govern¬ 
ment matching of some TSP contributions 
through the 26th year of service. And 
members can take TSP balances on leaving 
service early and roll them into employer- 
sponsored 401k plans in government or the 
private sector. 

BRS participants also will be offered 
one-time continuation pay at mid-career 
in exchange for extending service obliga¬ 
tions. The lump sum pay, at a minimum, 
will equal 2.5 times monthly basic pay but 
service branches have flexibility to set it as 
high as 13 times monthly basic pay when 
needed. They also can offer the continua¬ 


tion pay anytime between the 8th and the 
12th year of service, depending on reten¬ 
tion rates and career manning require¬ 
ments across their job specialties. 

For Reserve and Guard, continuation pay 
will be .5 times monthly basic pay. 

In 2018, every service branch except one 
will offer a minimum continuation pay for 
BRS enroUees at the 12-year mark. Public 
Health Service will offer the minimum 
payment too but at 10 years of service. 

Servicemembers should weigh many 
factors in considering whether to opt into 
the BRS. One is how likely they are to serve 
full careers. Another is whether they have 
enough years left in service so a TSP with 
government matching, plus continuation 
pay, is a reasonable tradeoff against a 20 
percent cut in hfetime annuities if they do 
serve long enough to retire. 

The comparison calculator allows indi¬ 
viduals to weigh the value of reduced an¬ 
nuities against the special features of the 
BRS. A career-minded E-7, for example, 
might be less tempted by roughly $10,000 
at the 12-year mark, perhaps to cut credit 
card debt, if he can see the life-long impact 
on his retired pay. 

Someone planning to stay for a full ca¬ 
reer, Busch said, “will want to give due con¬ 
sideration to that pension when they retire. 
Someone who doesn’t plan to stay for 20 
years should give consideration to the fact 
that the defined contribution component, 
through TSP, is vested much earlier and it’s 
portable.” 

Members staying with High-3 don’t need 
to do anything. Army, Air Force and Navy 
members will opt into BRS through MyPay 
https://mypay.dfas.mil/. Marines will opt in 
using Marine-On-Line (MOL) https://www. 
mol.usmc.mil/. Coast Guard and NOAA 
members will use their Direct Access sys¬ 
tem https://portal.direct-access.us/. Public 
Health Service officers must contact their 
compensation branch. 

Send comments to Military Update, P.O. Box 
231111, Centreville, VA, 20120; email milup- 
datedJaol.com; or twitter: Tom Philpott @ 
Military_Update. 
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THE CENSUS 

jm The number of DWI convictions on the record of a New Mexico man who was arrested recently on suspicion of drunken 
T driving. New Mexico State Police said Levi Manuelito, 57, was spotted along U.S. 64 near Shiprock on Friday after dispatchers 

M had issued a warning for officers to be on the lookout for an erratic driver. Manuelito refused to take a field sobriety test and 

* subsequently was arrested. Officers discovered his previous DWI convictions while applying for a warrant to draw blood. 



Seth Wenig/AP 


Graduation day 

New police officers attend their graduation ceremony Thursday at the Beacon Theatre in New York. The new recruits will join approximately 
36,000 other police officers on the nation's largest police force. 



Police: Woman returned 
donated toys for cash 

WT MONTPELIER — Po- 
w I lice said a Vermont 
woman who returned donated 
toys for a cash card is facing a 
criminal charge. 

Police in Berlin said Tayna 
Drown, 30, of Montpelier, fraudu¬ 
lently returned a cart of toys to a 
Walmart store on Dec. 1. 

Drown told WCAX-TV she ex¬ 
changed some items for a cash 
card to buy toys that were more 
age-appropriate. She said she 
now knows that was wrong. 

Sgt. Chad Bassette said the 
returned items helped to pay off 
her layaway. She’s due in court 
in February on a charge of false 
pretense. 

Authorities said Drown re¬ 
ceived the items through the Toys 
for Tots Foundation, which helps 
distribute toys to children of par¬ 
ents who cannot afford them. 

Prosecutor: Doctor 
reused anal catheters 

ly I EAST BRUNSWICK — 
Iw S A New Jersey surgeon’s 
medical license has been sus¬ 
pended temporarily on suspicion 
of reusing disposable anal cath¬ 
eters on multiple patients. 

Attorney General Christopher 
Porrino said East Brunswick- 
based colon and rectal surgeon 
Sanjiv Patankar washed and re¬ 
used the one-use catheters that 
are inserted into patients during 
medical procedures. 

The state Board of Medical 
Examiners unanimously voted to 
suspend the doctor’s license last 
month, saying he “placed patients 
in clear and imminent danger.” 

Patankar’s license will remain 
suspended temporarily pending 
a full hearing in the state Office 
of Administrative Law and until 
the Board of Medical Examiners 
takes final. 

Man accused of rigging 
door to electrocute wife 

PI PALM COAST — A 
r L Florida man is accused 
of rigging the front door of a 
home in an attempt to electrocute 
his estranged pregnant wife. 

Officials said Michael Scott 
Wilson, 32, was arrested Thurs¬ 
day in Knoxville, Tenn., and 
charged with attempted aggravat¬ 
ed battery on a pregnant woman 
and grand theft of a firearm. He’s 
being held on a $150,000 bond 
and will be extradited to Florida. 

The woman’s father called 
deputies after Wilson made sus¬ 
picious statements about keep¬ 
ing children away from the door. 
Deputies found the front door 
barricaded, with bum marks. 
When a deputy kicked the door, a 
large spark was observed. 

Hundreds of disorderly 
youths descend on mall 

ly I CHERRY HILL — At 
J least 700 juveniles cre¬ 
ated a disturbance at a New Jer¬ 
sey mall, frightening shoppers 
the day after Christmas. 

Witnesses said the youths 
kicked doors and went the wrong 
way on escalators. They said a few 


fights broke out within the crowd. 

Police have charged five juve¬ 
niles with disorderly conduct, re¬ 
sisting arrest and other offenses. 

No injuries were reported. 

Authorities said the youths 
gathered inside Cherry Hill Mall 
on Tuesday night. Cherry Hill po¬ 
lice arrived about 7:30 p.m. and 
dispersed the disorderly crowd. 

Chief arrested in nude 
photo swap with teen 

O U YOUNGSTOWN — A 
northeast Ohio village 
police chief has been detained on 
a federal arrest warrant for what 
authorities say was an exchange 
of nude photos with a 16-year-old 
girl. 

Federal court records show 
that Andrew Soloman, 36, of 
Warren, was arrested Thursday 
by members of a task force that 
investigates cybercrimes and 
child pornography. Soloman was 
placed on administrative leave as 
the Craig Beach police chief in 
early December after his arrest. 

A federal affidavit written by an 
Ohio Bureau of Criminal Inves¬ 
tigation agent says the teen told 
investigators she and Soloman ex¬ 
changed hundreds of emails over 


a two-week period in November. 
Authorities said Soloman appar¬ 
ently first encountered the girl 
in October while investigating an 
unruly-child complaint. 

Woman sues over nude 
photos in hospital 

DA WASHINGTON — A 
woman has sued the 
Pennsylvania hospital where she 
once worked over nude photos 
taken of her while she was on the 
operating table. 

Sheila Harosky, 45, sued Wash¬ 
ington Hospital, its chief execu¬ 
tive and the doctor performing 
her surgery. She alleges invasion 
of privacy and medical malprac¬ 
tice, among other claims in the 
lawsuit filed Dec. 12. 

Harosky said she discovered 
the photos when she returned to 
work after an incisional hernia 
surgery in September 2016. Ha¬ 
rosky told the Tribune-Review 
a colleague approached her with 
the photos on her cellphone, say¬ 
ing, “I’ve got something for your 
scrapbook.” 

The hospital said it fired the 
nurse who took the photos and no 
longer allows the doctor to per¬ 
form surgeries. 


Museum receives ring 
owned by Lincoln’s son 

II SPRINGFIELD — The 
I L Abraham Lincoln Presi¬ 
dential Library and Museum 
has received a ring that once 
belonged to the 16th president’s 
youngest son. 

The Springfield museum said 
the ring was a gift from an Illinois 
family. It is made of braided hair 
from Thomas “Tad” Lincoln’s 
pony, and has a small clasp en¬ 
graved with “Thomas Lincoln.” 

Museum officials said Thomas 
Lincoln used to ride his pony near 
the White House. In the 1860s, 
he gave the ring to the wife of a 
Union officer who was stationed 
nearby. The woman later moved 
to Effingham, Ill. 

Her descendants kept the ring 
until the family recently donated 
it to the museum. 

Rock slide closes road 
to popular hot springs 

O R EUGENE — U.S. For- 
est Service officials 
said a rock slide containing about 
800 dump trucks of boulders and 
rocks will keep a road to a popu¬ 


lar wintertime hot springs closed 
indefinitely. 

Shane Kamrath, of the Willa¬ 
mette National Forest, told The 
Register-Guard that the area is 
still unstable and more debris 
could fall. 

The landslide occurred Dec. 
21. 

$10K reward offered 
in theft at gun shop 

BELLEVUE — A 
wwr\ $10,000 reward is 
being offered for information fol¬ 
lowing the theft of about 70 guns 
from a Bellevue gun shop in west¬ 
ern Washington state. 

KING-TV reported that the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Fire¬ 
arms and Explosives and National 
Shooting Sports Foundation are 
each offering $5,000. 

Police said that three people on 
Tuesday smashed a stolen Honda 
Accord through the front door of 
the West Coast Armory and left 
in the same vehicle after stealing 
about 70 guns. 

Police said most were hand¬ 
guns, but four semi-automatic 
rifles were also taken. 

From wire reports 
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FACES 



From left: Henry Winkler, Terry Bradshaw, Jeff Dye, Geoi^e Foreman and William Shatner are the cast of 
the NBC reality series “Better Late Than Never.” The travelogue reality show features the men reuniting 
for a tour of Europe in season two. 


Strengthening bonds 

Five familiar guys enjoy a European TV trip 


By Sandy Cohen 

Associated Press 

G eorge Foreman con¬ 
nected with the fam¬ 
ily of his first Olympic 
opponent in Lithuania. 
Henry Winkler made peace with 
his family history in Berlin. Wil¬ 
liam Shatner rode m^estic horses 
in Madrid. And Terry Bradshaw 
strode through a Munich city 
park wearing nothing but a cow¬ 
boy hat and sneakers. 

“That was not a good moment 
for me,” the 69-year-old former 
football star said. 

After traipsing across Asia in 
the first season of their travelogue 
reality show, “Better Late Than 
Never,” the sports and entertain¬ 
ment icons, along with comedian 
Jeff Dye, reunite for a tour of 
Europe in season two, which pre¬ 
mieres Jan. 1 stateside. 

The five-some has such a 
friendly chemistry that corral¬ 
ling them for a conversation 
about their travel experiences is 
a comic endeavor. They all talk 
over each other with equal num¬ 
bers of barbs and compliments. 

“The first shows, we were, in 
effect, being paid to be friends ... 
Essentially, nobody knew each 
other,” Shatner, 86, said. “This 
time, everybody suddenly relaxed. 
And now, if we were to do it again, 
it would go to another level.” 

All five said they’d do a third 
season without hesitation. 

“This is like a gift out of the 
heavens that fell in our laps,” 72- 
year-old Winkler said. “We got 
to do things in the last two years 
that we would never have done.” 

“There’s a picture of us riding 
camels in the Sahara and danc¬ 
ing with a Bedouin tribe,” Shat¬ 
ner said. 

Modeled after an unscripted 
Korean TV series called “Grand¬ 
pas Over Flowers,” which brought 
a group of actors in their 70s into 
playful situations in foreign set¬ 
tings, “Better Late Than Never” 
was a hit when it premiered in the 
summer of 2016. There are twice 
as many episodes — eight — in 


season two. 

Some of the guys’ adventures 
across the seven cities and five 
countries they visit include: Being 
treated at a “hangover hospital” 
during Oktoberfest in Munich; 


suffering through pickled her¬ 
ring in Stockholm; parasailing in 
Barcelona; and motor-biking in 
Marrakesh. 

“Fve traveled all over the place, 
but I never saw the world the way 


we saw it together,” Foreman, 68, 
said. “The difference is we saw 
things.” 

Sometimes they saw more than 
they wanted, as Bradshaw wasn’t 
the only one to get naked (or 


I’ve traveled 
all over the 
place, but I 
never saw the world the 
way we saw it together. 
The difference is 
we saw things.” 

George Foreman 

star of “Better Late Than Never" 


nekkid, as he puts it). Winkler also 
went nude as an art-class model 
during one of their outings. 

“It’s all about getting these guys 
in the middle of an adventure and 
letting them react to that in the 
best way possible,” said executive 
producer Jason Ehrlich. 

They filmed 10 to 12 hours a day 
during the 40-day trip, Winkler 
said: “There is no script, so we are 
constantly at our psychic height.” 

They insist, though, that they’re 
being their real selves throughout. 
Producers don’t manipulate the 
taping or editing to make the men 
appear a certain way. Dye said. 

“It’s just genuinely us having 
fun,” he said. 

Bradshaw said he’s never 
watched himself on screen in the 
33 years he’s been a TV football 
commentator, but he couldn’t wait 
to tune in to the first season of this 
show. “I sat there and I laughed 
until I couldn’t stand myself,” he 
said. “I wanted to watch, because 
I knew how funny it was when we 
were doing it. And it wasn’t about 
watching you. It was about watch¬ 
ing the show.” 

Dye, the youngster in the 
bunch at 34, hopes viewers are 
encouraged by the experiences of 
a group of old guys and one not- 
so-old guy. 

“I think people should watch 
it and go: it doesn’t matter how 
young you are, how old you are, 
what you know or what your edu¬ 
cation is; just go do stuff.” 



Ellen DeGeneres gets her game on in new prime-time show 


From wire reports 

Ellen DeGeneres, known for keeping 
her comedy on the nice side, lets her inner 
meanie out for “Ellen’s Game of Games.” 

NBC’s new prime-time game show sub¬ 
jects its contestants to measured torments 
that delight host and executive producer 
DeGeneres. 

“It’s hilarious to see the panic and fear on 
their faces if they get the answer wrong,” 
she said, knowing the possible consequenc¬ 
es include being drenched with something 
gooey or launched airborne or dropped 
through the stage floor. “But no one can 
get hurt. It’s only public humiliation,” she 
said, drolly. “It builds character, and to win 
$100,000 it’s what we must go through.” 

That’s the top prize for those who con¬ 
quer a variety of games, including some 
played on DeGeneres’ syndicated day¬ 
time talk show — “but on steroids, big¬ 
ger, higher and more dangerous,” she said 
— and newly devised ones. Challenges on 
the hourlong show include Blindfolded 
Musical Chairs, Dizzy Dash and Scary Go 
Round. The host’s quick patter fills in the 
gaps, with an assist from “Ellen” DJ and 
sidekick Stephen “tWitch” Boss. 

“Game of Games” is part of a resurgence 
of popularity for game shows, a trend that 
makes sense to DeGeneres. 


“When you have times that are difficult 
or stressful in the world.... we need a place 
to look at something that’s mindless but en¬ 
tertaining,” she said. 

She makes an effort to bring the fun 
to whatever she’s doing. DeGeneres has 
built a production company and a lifestyle 
brand, published books and hosted awards 
shows, among other things. 

Year’s box office drops, still 
3rd highest gross in history 

After two consecutive record-breaking 
years at the domestic box office, 2017 was 
the year the momentum slowed — even 
with the late adrenaline boost of a new Star 
Wars film. 

When all is said and done Jan. 1, the do¬ 
mestic box office is estimated to finish with 
$11.1 billion in grosses, down around 2.6 
percent from 2016’s $11.4 billion, accord¬ 
ing to projections from box office tracker 
comScore. Looked at another way, it’s also 
likely to be the third-highest grossing year 
in cinema history. 

Experts and insiders are somewhat divid¬ 
ed on what this might mean for the current 
state and future of moviegoing, and whether 
it is reason for alarm or just part of the natu¬ 
ral ebb and flow of business. But one thing 


remains clear to all parties: Quahty rules. 
If the movies are good, audiences will turn 
out. If they’re not, they won’t. 

“2017 was the tale of two cities. The year 
started really big. January to April were 
smash successes and September, Novem¬ 
ber and December are huge successes, but 
the middle of the year ... markedly under- 
performed. It’s really opened up an intrigu¬ 
ing argument between people who think the 
movie business is challenged and people 
who think the movie business just needs for 
Hollywood to make appealing movies,” said 
Adam Aron, the CEO of AMC, the largest 
movie theater chain in the U.S. “We think 
the record of 2017 demonstrates that when 
Hollywood makes good movies, America 
goes to see those movies.” 

The year saw tremendous highs with 
three biggest grossing films “Beauty and the 
Beast” ($504 million), “Star Wars: The Last 
Jedi” ($424 milhon) and “Wonder Woman 
“($412.5 million), notably all female-led, 
and the remarkable successes of a handful 
of non-sequels including “It” ($327.5 mil¬ 
lion), “Dunkirk” ($188 million), “Get Out” 
($175.5 million), “Wonder” ($117.4 million) 
and “Girls Trip” ($115.1 million). It was 
also a year peppered with failed starts and 
serious lows. The summer as a whole was 
the lowest grossing in more than 10 years. 


and August was the worst in two decades. 

Other news 

■ Rose Marie, an actress, singer and 
comedian best known for portraying the 
wise-cracking Sally Rogers in the popular 
1960s sitcom “The Dick Van Dyke Show,” 
died Dec. 28, according to her agent and 
official web site. She was 94. Marie died 
about 2 p.m. in Van Nuys in the San Fer¬ 
nando Valley, her agent, Harlan Boll, said. 

■ Shakira has again postponed her El 
Dorado concert tour, due to a hemorrhaged 
vocal cord. “Though I very much hoped to 
be able to recover my vocal cords in time 
to pick the tour back up in January, and 
after exploring many options to that effect, 
I have accepted that this is an injury that 
simply needs more time and care to heal,” 
the singer, 40, posted Dec. 28 on her offi¬ 
cial website and social media accounts. 

■ Lindsay Lohan was bitten by a snake 
during a hike in Phuket, Thailand, on on 
Dec. 28, she revealed on her Instagram 
story. Lohan was hit with a $100,000 tax 
lien last week for money she owed for the 
years 2010, 2014 and 2015, according to 
People. Lohan and her family launched 
an investigation into the hen, claiming her 
team improperly handled her affairs. The 
Blast reported. 
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SHIFTING GEARS _ 

The best of the best 2017 cars and trucks 



Courtesy of Porsche Cars North America 


The Porsche 911 Targa 4S has a 3-liter, six-cylinder boxer that makes 420 horsepower and 368 pound-feet of torque. It comes with a 
sport exhaust, Sport Chrono package, GT-style steering wheel and rear axle steering. 



Mark Boster/Los Angeles Times 


The Tesia Model X PIOOD has a 289-mile all-electric range. 


By Charles Fleming 
Los Angeles Times 

S ay what you will about the 
French Art Deco cars of 
the 1930s or the British 
sports cars of the 1960s. 
There has never been a better 
time in the automotive world than 
2017. 

Cars and trucks are faster, 
safer, more fuel-efficient and 
more fun to drive than ever be¬ 
fore. And there are so many to 
choose from. 

Automotive perfection is roll¬ 
ing out regularly from factories 
all over North America, Europe 
and Asia. There’s practically no 
such thing as a bad car or a bad 
car company; they all have some¬ 
thing good to offer. 

But some seem particularly 
worthy of attention and acco¬ 
lades. Here are my favorite ve¬ 
hicles from 2017: 

■ Porsche 911 Targa 4S. The 
German sports car company’s 
2017 model of this delicious can- 
yon-carver didn’t look much dif¬ 
ferent from earlier versions. But 
under the hood and elsewhere 
it was significantly improved. 
The naturally aspirated flat-six 
engine has been replaced by a 
3-liter, six-cylinder boxer that’s 
turbocharged and makes 420 
horsepower and 368 pound-feet 
of torque. The 4S also got a sport 
exhaust. Sport Chrono package, 
GT-style steering wheel and rear 
axle steering — borrowed from 
the 911 GT3, GT3 RS and Turbo 
cars. For my money — well, if 
I had that kind of money, or a 
car-buying budget of $150,000 
— there is no better nonexotic 
sports car on the road than the 
911 Targa 4S, and almost no bet¬ 
ter Los Angeles drive than a spin 
up Angeles Crest in this Targa- 
top Porsche. 

■ Ferrari GT4 Lusso. Car 
companies keep trying to build 
the perfect beast, the ideal auto 
that can be sporty around town, 
comfortable on the freeway and 
competitive at the track. Ferrari 
comes close with this grand tour¬ 
ing sports car. Powered by the le¬ 
gitimately legendary V-12 engine, 
which makes a staggering 680 
horsepower and 514 pound-feet of 
torque, the GT4 Lusso hits a top 
speed of 208 mph and a zero-to- 
60 pace of under 3.4 seconds, all 
while encasing driver and pas¬ 
senger in lush luxury. 

■ Corvette GS Coupe. I had 
as much fun in this Grand Sport 
Corvette as any car I drove in 
2017, partly because it’s such a 
throwback. During a period in 
which many mega-cars are laden 
with the latest in four-wheel drive, 
four-wheel steering and magical 
magnetic suspension, this is still 
a caveman car — a front-engine, 
rear-wheel-drive tire-smoker fit¬ 
ted with a 6.2-liter V-8 engine that 
makes 460 horsepower and 465 
pound-feet of torque. Mated to a 


seven-speed manual transmis¬ 
sion, it promises zero to 60 mph in 
3.6 seconds and a top speed of 181 
mph. With a base price of under 
$70,000, it’s a sports car steal. 

■ Tesla Model X PIOOD. Elon 
Musk started proving years ago 
that automotive performance 
need not require destroying the 
environment, and his Model X 
PIOOD is the safest, quickest and 
most sophisticated SUV ever 
built. At a reported 2.9 seconds 
from zero to 60 mph, it’ll beat 
almost any gas-powered vehicle 
currently being sold. Throw in a 
luxurious, space-age interior, a 
289-mile all-electric range and 
Tesla’s poorly named but unbe¬ 
lievably sophisticated Autopilot, 
and you have the most interesting 
car on the road today. 

■ Toyota C-HR. Not every car 
I tested this year cost more than 
I paid for my first house. Toyota’s 
intelhgent, attractive C-HR was 
a standout among affordable au¬ 
tomobiles. True, its 2-liter, four- 
cylinder engine, which makes 144 


horsepower and 139 pound-feet of 
torque, did occasionally feel like 
it needed a few more hamsters 
on the wheel, but the apphcation 
of that power to all four wheels, 
through Toyota’s CVT automatic 
transmission, made this a depend¬ 
able compact SUV. The C-HRs 
start at below $23,000. What will 
you do with all the money you save 
— hke those Toyota ads used to 
ask? Put money aside for that 911. 

■ Jaguar F Type SVR. My fa¬ 
vorite drive of the year was the 
warm August day I spent back- 
roading home from the Pebble 
Beach Concours D’Elegance. 
Buckled into the high-end trim 
version of the F Type, with the 
top down, I covered every curvy 
canyon road between Big Sur and 
Burbank. Seemingly recovered 
under the Tata-owned Jaguar 
Land Rover umbrella from years 
of “British Car Disease,” the lat¬ 
est F Type SVR is powered by a 
supercharged 5-liter V-8 engine 
that delivers smooth-as-silk power 
on a chassis made delightfully re¬ 


sponsive by sophisticated suspen¬ 
sion and a comfortable cabin. My 
only regret is the manufacturer’s 
suggested retail price, which tops 
$125,000 for the SVR model. 

■ Kia Soul Turbo. Almost as 
much fun to drive as the sports 
cars made by Porsche and Jaguar, 
but a lot more affordable, is the Kia 
Soul Turbo. I have an admitted 
soft spot for boxy, practical cars. 
This one stole my heart. I hked 
the perky 1.6-liter, four-cyhnder 
engine and its 201 horsepower 
and 195 pound-feet of torque. I 
liked the seven-speed dual-clutch 
transmission and the grabby 
front-wheel drive. I wish it came 
with a stick shift option and that it 
weren’t quite so noisy on the free¬ 
way. But I really enjoyed sporting 
around in this smart little car. If I 
were 27 years old and had $27,000 
to spend, this little turbo would al¬ 
ready be in my driveway. 

■ Honda Ridgeline. Honda’s 
“sport utility truck” doesn’t com¬ 
pare well with traditional pick¬ 
ups like the Ford F-150, Chevy 
Silverado, Ram 1500, Toyota 
Tacoma or Nissan Titan. But it’s 
a really useful light-duty vehicle 
for someone who likes to drive 
an SUV all the time and needs a 
truck sometimes. The Ridgeline 
shares its 3.5-liter V-6 engine 
with the Honda Pilot and sister 
company Acura’s MDX, as well 
as many of their driving charac¬ 
teristics. It’s easy to drive, easy to 
park and loaded with friendly er¬ 
gonomics and accessories. I did a 
Death Valley drive through Titus 
Canyon in this truck and found it 
as capable up the rocky side and 
down the sandy side as it was 
comfortable on the freeway. 

■ Lamborghini Aventador S. 
Lamborghini calls its flagship road 


racer a “super sports car.” Driven 
by a V-12 engine that makes 740 
horsepower and 508 pound-feet of 
torque, the sleek, reptilian coupe 
is said to be capable of zero to 60 
mph in less than 2.9 seconds and a 
top speed of 217 mph. I drove the 
Aventador S only on the track, and 
I had it up to only about a buck and 
a half, so I can’t speak to quotid¬ 
ian questions of staying comfort¬ 
able in the race seats, changing 
lanes in heavy traffic or finding a 
safe place to protect this $450,000 
investment. From driving other 
low-slung Lambos, I know that 
every supermarket and gas sta¬ 
tion driveway presents challeng¬ 
es. And at 11 miles per gallon fuel 
consumption in city driving, you’ll 
be seeing a lot of gas stations. But 
... what a car! 

■ Zero DS. I spent the better 
part of several weeks last winter 
doing a lot of my daily commuting 
on an electric motorcycle — the 
Zero DS 6.5 model. A stripped- 
down version of the standard 
DS, the 6.5 makes less power 
and doesn’t go as far on a charge. 
But it also weighs 100 pounds 
less than its big brother, is about 
$3,000 cheaper and was motor¬ 
cycle enough for zipping down 
Sunset Boulevard and lane-split- 
ting on the 101 Freeway. Though 
its roughly 80 miles of battery 
electric range makes it imprac¬ 
tical for rides to Wrightwood, 
the Zero pulled into my garage 
every night, connected to a stan¬ 
dard 120-volt wall plug and was 
juiced and ready to go by the next 
morning. Research shows that 
by saving on fuel and reducing 
maintenance expenses to nearly 
nothing, a Zero costs substantial¬ 
ly less to own than a gas-powered 
equivalent bike. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

52 Curved molding 

17 Erie Canal mule 

1 Oodles 

53-mo 

19 Ms. Moreno 

5 Wish undone 

54 Puerto — 

22 Curtain fabric 

8 Title for Helen 

55 Ewes and mares 

24 “Terrif!” 

Mirren 

56 For each 

25 Equi- 

12 Actress Fisher 

57 Dross 

26 Totally safe 

13 Roth svgs. plan 


27 Bullfighter 

14 Teen fave 

DOWN 

29Sch. URL ender 

15 Ogler’s look 

1 Actress Kunis 

30 AOL rival 

16 Employment for 

2-friendly 

33 Bygone fliers 

a new grad 

3 Staff leader? 

36 Stops 

18 Dogs’ barks 

4 Badger 

38 Spuds 

20 Character 

5 Disreputable 

40 “Shoo!” 

21 Round Table 

crowd 

42 Sci-fi fleet 

titles 

6 Swiss canton 

43 Near, quaintly 

23 Part of UCLA 

7 Deserve 

44 Grate 

24 Play opener 

8 Copies 

46 Banister 

28 Goblet feature 

9 Claims manager 

47 Killer whale 

31 “— was 

10 Heath 

48 Trudge 


32 Roundish hairdos 

34 Mag. staff 

35 Pear type 

37 New in theaters, 
as a film 
39 Beer barrel 

41 Transcending 
(Pref.) 

42 Not just 

45 2017 World 
Series winners 
49 Emergency care 
51 British noble 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



1-1 


CRYPTOQUIP 


GDMGQD FYM’QQ TD WMHZA 


IMTP NP SYDNSDV ABHWDP 


MZ SYD OHVPS MO INZBNVL: 


BPYDVP HZ SYD ZDF LDNV. 

Saturday’s Cryptoquip: LIST OF THINGS A 
COMPOSER SHOULD NEVER DO WHEN WRITING 
A PASTICHE OF TUNES: SEVEN MEDLEY SINS. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: E equals W 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 





ACROSS 

1 Feudal slave 
5 Biden, Pence, 
et al. 

8 Classic theaters 

12 Despot 

13 Mound stat 

14 Cajole 

15 China setting 

16 “Baloney!” 

18 Flummox 

20 Summoned 
with a beeper 

21 Faux — 

22 Gaiety 

23 Destined 

26 Providing traction 

30 Nabokov novel 

31 Purchase 

32 Away from WSW 

33 Nine-sided 
shape 

36 Painter of 
ballerinas 

38 June honoree 

39 For each 

40 Postage 
43 Continuous 
47 Trivial matter 

49 Multitude 

50 Gershwin’s 

Rhythm” 

51 Shade tree 

52 Rip 

53 Skillets 

1-2 


54 Gore and Green 

55 Stoic philosopher 

DOWN 

1 Baseball’s Musial 

2 Canadian 
gas brand 

3 Picnic spoiler 

4 Thick milkshake 

5 Tennis great 
Williams 

6 Experts 

7 — Diego 

8 Vast expanses 

9 Ding- 

10 Lighten 

11 Fired 
17 Whirled 

19 Young bloke 
22 “The Crown” 
actress Claire 


23 Enthusiast 

24 Big fuss 

25 Light brown 

26 Sister 

27 Beer barrel 

28— pickle 

29— Moines 
31 Physique 

34 Fesses up 

35 Openings 

36 Lair 

37 Faux 

39 Frost works 

40 Use scissors 

41 Forum wear 

42 Soon, poetically 

43 Void partner 

44 Genealogy chart 

45 Yemen neighbor 

46 Arsonist 
48 Salt source 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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CRYPTOQUIP 



FE K OUDJAB YDFUW “JYKP! 

JYKP!” PA K JPDKN YKP, 

F’W WUEFBFPUQN YKQQ 

PCKP K OKFD AE JCAAJ. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: PEOPLE WHO’LL BE 
DOING JOBS AS THEATER GUIDES ON THE 
FIRST OF JANUARY: USHERS IN THE NEW YEAR. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: J equals S 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER _ 

Harley-Davidson wants to teach more to ride 


By Ivan Moreno 

Associated Press 

MILWAUKEE — Harley-Da¬ 
vidson is placing a renewed em¬ 
phasis on teaching people to ride 
as part of its efforts to attract 
more customers. 

The Milwaukee-based compa¬ 
ny’s decision to expand the num¬ 
ber of dealerships with a Harley 
“Riding Academy” comes as the 
industry grapples with years of 
declining sales and an aging cus¬ 
tomer base. 

The program launched in 2000 
with about 50 locations and now 
245 dealerships in the US. offer 
the three- or four-day course. The 
company says about a quarter of 
those launched since 2014. 

Harley sold 124,777 new mo¬ 
torcycles through nine months 
in 2017, down from 135,581 dur¬ 
ing the same period the previous 
year, according to the company’s 
most recent earnings report. De¬ 
clining sales are affecting the 
whole industry, and one bright 
spot for Harley-Davidson is the 
company still controls 53 percent 
of the market. 

Samantha Kay, 25, rode on the 
back of her father’s motorcycle 
growing up, but when she took a 
class to ride for the first time, she 
couldn’t help being anxious. 

“I think motorcycles inherently 
do scare a lot of people,” said Kay, 
a Milwaukee woman who is one 
of 50,000 people nationwide who 
took a riding course at a Harley- 
Davidson dealership this year. 

As the industry grapples with 
years of declining sales and 
an aging customer base, the 
Milwaukee-based company that’s 
been a symbol of youthful rebel¬ 
lion wants to attract more cus¬ 
tomers like Kay. 

The training is one of the ways 
Harley is trying to attract a new 


generation of riders as the indus¬ 
try deals with big demographic 
shifts. Since 1990, the median age 
of motorcycle owners increased 
from 32 to 47, according to data 
from the Motorcycle Industry 
Council. About 46 percent of rid¬ 
ers are older than 50; only about 
10 percent are between the ages 
of 30 and 34. 

“Some of the aging baby boom¬ 
ers, which have been the guts of 
Harley-Davidson’s purchasers, 
they’re getting older and some of 
them are just getting out of the 
sport because they can’t handle 
the motorcycle anymore,” said 
Clyde Fessler, who retired from 
Harley-Davidson in 2002 after 
holding several executive po¬ 
sitions over 25 years. He cre¬ 
ated what became the Riding 
Academy. 

He said the idea “is getting 
people comfortable on a motorcy¬ 
cle and getting them to feel safe 
and confident.” 

In addition to riders getting 
older, a slow economic recovery 
has made it harder for millenni- 
als to buy new motorcycles, said 
Jim Williams, vice president 
of the American Motorcyclist 
Association. 

Among the newest models, a 
2018 Softail Slim starts at $15,899 
and a 2018 Sportster Forty-Eight 
at $11,299. 

“The younger generations are 
buying plenty of motorcycles, 
they’re just not new,” Williams 
said. 

But it’s not all the millennials’ 
fault, said Robert Pandya, who 
managed public relations for In¬ 
dian Motorcycles and Victory 
Motorcycles. Pandya recently 
launched “Give A Shift,” a vol¬ 
unteer group discussing ideas 
to promote motorcycling. One of 
their conclusions, he said, is the 
idea that “if mom rides, the kids 



Ivan Moreno/AP 


Samantha Kay sits on a 2017 
Harley Sportster Forty-Eight in 
Milwaukee’s House of Harley 
on Dec. 12. Kay took a riding 
course at the dealership as part 
of Harley-Davidson’s “Riding 
Academy.” 

will ride.” 

Currently, women constitute 
about 14 percent of the riding 
population, according to the Mo¬ 
torcycle Industry Council. 

“The biggest possible opportu¬ 
nity in motorcycling is to invite 
more women to ride,” he said. 

That’s not lost on Harley- 
Davidson. Among the ways 
Harley-Davidson is trying to 
reach younger riders is by having 
motorcycle role models like Jes¬ 
sica Haggett, the founder of The 
Litas all-women motorcycle club, 
be a voice for the company on 
social media. The company also 
is focusing advertising efforts in 
male-dominated sports like the X 
Games and UFC events popular 
with younger viewers. 

“I think we have to work harder 


to gain share of mind with young 
adults, for example, in that they 
have other activities in their lives. 
They’re on screens, they’re con¬ 
necting socially, they’re involved 
in gaming, they’re involved 
in other things,” said Heather 
Malenshek, Harley-Davidson’s 
vice president of marketing. 

She said the easily customizable 
Sports Glide model that launched 
in November and the aggressive, 
performance-driven Fat Bob also 
have younger riders in mind. In 
all, the company plans to release 
100 new motorcycles during the 
next 10 years. During that time, 
the company also wants to gain 2 
million new riders. 

Terri Meehan, 42, took plenty 
of motorcycle rides with friends 
as a passenger but has wanted to 
be in the driver’s seat for a while. 
She took the Harley-Davidson 
riding course in October because 
she wanted to learn from “an ex¬ 
pert who could teach right way 
versus someone who had learned 
bad habits.” 

The price of the class varies by 
dealership but it’s generally about 
$300. Students spend time in 
class learning about motorcycle 
safety and on ranges learning to 
ride. Meehan plans to buy a mo¬ 
torcycle soon. 

“My son’s a psychology m^or, 
so he asked me if I was going 
through a midlife crisis, which 
is actually quite hilarious,” said 
Meehan. 

Kay’s experience notwith¬ 
standing, another challenge for 
Harley-Davidson is motorcycling 
simply isn’t a m^or part of peo¬ 
ple’s upbringing like it was once, 
Malenshek said. 

“If you think about baby boom¬ 
ers, they probably were brought 
up on a dirt bike or had an uncle 
or a neighbor or something who 
was riding around in a Harley- 


Davidson. That may not be the 
case today,” she said. 

She said the company’s CEO, 
Matthew Levatich, is encourag¬ 
ing employees to engage people 
in conversations about motorcy¬ 
cling if someone happens to say, 
“Nice bike.” Malenshek took that 
to heart during an interaction 
with someone at a gas station who 
complimented her on her mo¬ 
torcycle and told her he’d never 
thought about riding. 

“And I said, T can getyou hooked 
up with the riding academy!”’ 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (Jan. 2).$1.2297 

Dollar buys (Jan. 2).€0.8132 

British pound (Jan. 2).$1.39 

Japanese yen (Jan. 2).110.00 

South Korean won (Jan. 2).1,040.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3771 

British pound.$1.3514 

Canada (Dollar).1.2560 

China (Yuan) 6 5040 

Denmark (Krone).6.2077 

Egypt (Pound).17.7817 

Euro.$1.1994/0.8338 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8143 

Hungary (Forint).258.54 

Israel (Shekel).3.4690 

Japan (Yen).112.51 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3020 

Norway (Krone).8.1996 

Philippines (Peso).49.94 

Poland (Zloty) 3 49 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7506 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3365 

South Korea (Won).1,067.71 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9761 

Thailand (Baht).32.59 

Turkey (Lira).3.7875 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.4.50 

Discount rate.2.00 

Federal funds market rate.1.17 

3-month bill.1.45 

30-year bond 2 76 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact informatioi 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


starsk^stri pes. 


CLASSIFIED 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 

Kristi Kimmei kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 


When you see this^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Yuko Saito saito.yuko@stripes.com 
(81-3)6385.3267 DSN 315.229.3267 


Reader Letters ietters@stripes.ci 


ClassifiedsEUROPE 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 


SCAM 

FADS 

Classifieds scams can 
buyers with classifieds 


■ Vehicle buyers wanting to 
buy sight unseen and have 
the vehicle shipped 



■ People saying Free Dog 


Automotive 1^ 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Autos for Sale 
- Germany 1^ 

Auto - Quality Pre-owned 
US SPEC Vehicles 

Free Europe-wide delivery 

ra 


Jobs Offered 630 


HELP WANTED 

H&Fl Block in Mainz Kastel is 

time tax consultant. Call or email 
Mr. Clemons 06145-5490684 or 
eclemons @ hrblock.com. 


Looking for Full time 

Receptionist at the H&R Block 
at the KMCC Mall on Ramstein 
Airbase.. Call or email Mr. 
Clemons 06145-5490684 or 
eclemons @ hrblock.com. 


Tax Assistance_940 


^^R BLOCKS 

N 

^1 

X help. 

Germany H&R BlockTax 
Offices Get face-to-face ta 

Ramstein Wiesbaden 

06371-8020410 06134-256963 i 

Vilseck 

01735-736112 

^Email: eclemons@hrblock.com^ 


Travel 1000 


Read STARSiQfSTRIPES. online at 


www.stripes.com 


•’Winter in Garmisch!” 
Hotel Forsthaus Oberau 8 km 
N of Garmisch Hot tub/sauna 
39eur PP, DBL occp, f ' ' ' ' 


Off Duty? Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, video games, 
celebrity antics... 
Get entertained with... 


STARSKJ^STRIPES. 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARS^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 




Pro football 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
East 

W L T 

y-New England 12 3 0 

Buffalo 8 7 0 

Miami 6 9 0 

N.Y.Jets 5 10 0 

South 

y-JacksonvIlle 10 5 0 
Tennessee 870 
Houston 4 11 0 

Indianapolis 3 12 0 

North 


Pet PF PA 

800 432 290 
533 280 343 
400 265 371 
333 292 356 

667 407 253 
533 319 346 
267 325 414 
200 241 391 


y-Pittsburgh 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 


12 3 0 
9 6 0 


0 15 0 


800 378 284 
600 368 272 
400 259 322 
000 210 382 


y-Kansas City 9 6 
L.A. Chargers 8 7 
Oakland 6 9 

Denver 5 10 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
East 

y-Philadelphia 13 2 ( 

Dallas " ■’ ' 


388 315 
325 262 
291 343 
265 355 


7 8 0 


x-New Orleans 11 4 0 
x-Carolina 11 4 0 
Atlanta 9 6 0 

Tampa Bay 4 11 0 

North 

■Minnesota 12 3 0 


y-Minn« 

Detroit 


y-L.A. Rams 11 4 0 

Seattle 9 6 0 

Arizona 7 8 0 

San Francisco 5 10 0 

x-clinched playoff spot 


J 457 289 
3 348 332 
1 332 370 
3 228 378 

3 424 295 
3 353 305 
1 331 305 
1 304 358 

3 359 242 
3 375 365 
1 309 349 
3 254 297 


733 465 295 
600 342 306 
467 269 337 
333 297 370 


y-clinched division 

Sunday’s games 
N.Y. Jets at New England 
Washington at N.Y Giants 
Chicago at Minnesota 
Dallas at Philadelphia 
Green Bay at Detroit 
Cleveland at Pittsburgh 
Houston at Indianapolis 
Cincinnati at Baltimore 
New Orleans at Tampa Bay 
Kansas City at Denver 
Jacksonville at Tennessee 
Buffalo at Miami 
Arizona at Seattle 
San Francisco at L.A. Rams 
Oakland at L.A. Chargers 
Carolina at Atlanta 


Deals 


Saturday’s transactions 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

MEMPHIS GRIZZLIES - Recalled F Ivan 
Rabb from Memphis (NBAGL). 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

GREEN BAY PACKERS - Signed C 
Corey Linsley to a contract extension. 
Signed FB Joe Kerridge from the practice 
squad. Placed LB Nick Perry on injured 
reserve. 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS - Signed C Cor¬ 
nelius Edison from the practice squad. 
Placed LS Kevin McDermott on Injured 
reserve. 

NEW YORK GIANTS - Fired vice presi¬ 
dent of player evaluation Marc Ross. 
Signed OL Adam Bisnowaty, OL Nick Bec- 
ton and TE Ryan O’Malley from the prac¬ 
tice squad. 

NEW YORK JETS - Placed RBs Matt 
Forte and Akeem Judd on Injured re¬ 
serve. signed WR-KR Lucky Whitehead 
and RB Jahad Thomas from the practice 
squad. Signed WR Dan Williams to the 
practice squad. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

ANAHEIM DUCKS - Reassigned D 
Andy Welinski to San Diego (AHL). 

NASHVILLE PREDATORS - Placed LW 
Filip Forsberg on injured reserve. Re¬ 
called F Frederick Gaudreau from Mil¬ 
waukee (AHL). 

NEW JERSEY DEVILS - Acquired G 
Eddie Lack from Calgary for D Dalton 
Prout and reassigned him to Bingham¬ 
ton (AHL). 

ST. LOUIS BLUES - Reassigned D Jor¬ 
dan Schmaltz to San Antonio (AHL). 

COLLEGE 

IOWA STATE — Announced senior DB 
Kamari Cotton-Moya was suspended for 
a violation of team rules and senior DB 
Evrett Edwards was ineligible for the Lib¬ 
erty Bowl. 


College basketball 


[ College 


football 


Saturday’s men’s scores 

EAST 

Binghamton 113, Elmira 65 
Columbia 83, Maine 71 
Duquesne 70, Dayton 62 
George Washington 70, Saint Joseph’s 

64 

La Salle 83, Saint Louis 60 
Manhattan 61, Fairfield 58 
Miami 67, Pittsburgh 53 
New Hampshire 83, Dartmouth 66 
Norfolk St. 74, stony Brook 68 
Penn St. 88, Coppin St. 43 
Rhode Island 83, George Mason 64 
St. Bonaventure 98, UMass 78 
Wichita St. 72, UConn 62 
SOUTH 

Alabama 79, Texas A&M 57 
Auburn 98, Cornell 77 
Austin Peay 70, E. Illinois 54 
Belmont 65, UT Martin 58 
Charleston Southern 84, Longwood 43 
Clemson 78, NC State 62 
Coll, of Charleston 73, Towson 62 
Delaware 58, UNC-Wllmington 56 
Duke 100, Florida St. 93 
Elon 90, Drexel 75 
FlU 58, FAU 57 
Florida 81, Vanderbilt 74 
Furman 87, VMI 57 
Gardner-Webb 58, Liberty 55 
Jacksonville St. 76, Morehead St. 69 
Marshall 78, Louisiana Tech 65 
McNeese St. 72, Northwestern St. 63 
Middle Tennessee 63, UAB 60 
Mississippi St. 109, North Florida 81 
Murray St. 87, SlU-Edwardsville 63 
N. Kentucky 86, Ill.-Chicago 51 
NC Central 75, St. Andrews 55 
Nicholls 77, Incarnate Word 60 
North Carolina 73, Wake Forest 69 
Northeastern 81, James Madison 70 
Old Dominion 89, Charlotte 58 
Radford 78, Presbyterian 62 
Richmond 69, Davidson 58 
SC-Upstate 80, North Greenville 59 
Samford 73, Chattanooga 56 
Tennessee Tech 77, E. Kentucky 69 
UNC-Asheville 85, Campbell 79 
UNC-Greensboro 71, Wofford 67 
veu 76, Fordham 63 
Virginia 59, Boston College 58 
W. Carolina 81, The Citadel 79 
W. Kentucky 82, Southern Miss. 66 
William & Mary 90, Hofstra 87 
Winthrop 76, High Point 60 
Yale 89, Kennesaw St. 74 
MIDWEST 
Butler 101, Vlllanova 93 
Fort Wayne 92, Concordia (Ml) 59 
Green Bay 80, Oakland 79 
Illinois 62, Grand Canyon 58 
Loyola of Chicago 66, Evansville 59 
Marquette 74, Georgetown 65 
Michigan 76, Jacksonville 51 
Milwaukee 87, Detroit 79 
Minnesota 65, Harvard 55 
N. Dakota St. 99, Jamestown 50 
Northwestern 95, Brown 73 
Notre Dame 68, Georgia Tech 59 
Ohio St. 72, Miami (Ohio) 59 
Purdue 98, Lipscomb 66 
Rio Grande 80, Hampton 69 
S. Dakota St. Ill, Presentation College 

68 

South Dakota 82, Denver 71 
W. Michigan 92, Chicago St. 71 
Wisconsin 82, Mass.-Lowell 53 
Wright St. 60, lUPUl 52 
Xavier 77, DePaul 72 

SOUTHWEST 

Abilene Christian 75, Sam Houston St. 

72 

Arkansas 95, Tennessee 93, OT 

Houston 76, Temple 73 

Lamar 77, Texas A&M-CC 72 

New Orleans 64, Houston Baptist 57 

North Texas 72, UTSA 71 

Oklahoma 90, TCU 89 

Oral Roberts 93, Nebraska-Omaha 74 

UTEP 80, Rice 62 

FAR WEST 

Arizona 84, Arizona St. 78 
Boise St. 83, UNLV74 
CS Northridge 79, Morgan St. 69 
Cal Poly 73, Notre Dame de Namur 40 
California 77, Stanford 74 
Colorado St. 59, San Jose St. 52 
Fresno St. 71, Air Force 59 
Gonzaga 101, Santa Clara 52 
Hawaii 84, Howard 59 
Idaho St. 62, Weber St. 60 
Long Beach St. 77, Texas A&M Interna¬ 
tional 59 

Montana 79, S. Utah 49 
Montana St. 76, N. Arizona 73, OT 
Nevada 77, New Mexico 74 
Pacific 88, Loyola Marymount 82, OT 
Sacramento St. 80, Portland St. 75 
Saint Mary’s (Cal) 74, BYU 64, OT 
San Diego 74, Pepperdine 66 
San Diego St. 79, Utah St. 59 
San Francisco 84, Portland 61 
Seattle 95, UC Riverside 71 
UC Davis 89, Holy Names 62 
UC Santa Barbara 81, Pacific Union 

College 49 

Utah Valley 87, Cal St.-Fullerton 78 

Saturday’s women’s scores 

EAST 

Albany (NY) 76, Dartmouth 61 
Chestnut Hill 93, Georgian Court 90 
Marist 69, Monmouth (NJ) 46 
Merrimack 83, St. Rose 70 
NYU 64, Smith 62 
Niagara 73, Iona 59 
Princeton 77, UMBC 40 
Siena 71, Rider 67 


Villanova 63, Providence 55 

SOUTH 

Albany (Ga.) 70, Lane 66 
Austin Peay 69, E. Illinois 59 
Belmont 65, UT Martin 63 
Carson-Newman 108, King (Tenn.) 64 
Charleston Southern 68, Wofford 45 
Cincinnati 66, East Carolina 54 
Clayton St. 62, Augusta 52 
Covenant 110, Sewanee 103 
E. Kentucky 76, Tennessee Tech 68 
E. Mennonite 51, Ferrum 47 
Emory 78, Berry 65 
FAU 65, UMKC 55 
FlU 80, Vermont 70 
Findlay 89, Davis & Elkins 59 
Florida Gulf Coast 82, Florida Memo¬ 
rial 43 

Freed-Hardeman 105, Central Baptist 
35 

Gardner-Webb 82, Converse 59 
Jackson St. 88, Philander Smith 56 
Jacksonville St. 70, Morehead St. 64 
Kentucky St. 58, Benedict 53 
Marshall 96, Alice Lloyd 46 
Maryville (Tenn.) 67, Agnes Scott 41 
McNeese St. 72, Northwestern St. 67 
Mercer 90, Charlotte 74 
Milligan 71, Georgetown (Ky.) 66 
N. Kentucky 62, Green Bay 54 
New Orleans 70, Houston Baptist 52 
Norfolk St. 64, Longwood 45 
Old Dominion 52, SC State 35 
Presbyterian 76, Furman 75 
Radford 75, Virginia-Wise 43 
Rhodes 61, U. of the Ozarks 59 
Rio Grande 84, Pikeville 76 
SC-Upstate 66, NC Central 61 
SlU-Edwardsville 75, Murray St. 70 
Samford 66, Hampton 61 
Sciences (Pa.) 76, Wilmington (Del.) 
50 

Southern Miss. 96, Blue Mountain 46 
Stetson 58, Delaware St. 43 
Transylvania 72, Spalding 59 
UAB 105, Tuskegee 50 
UCF 76, Temple 46 

MIDWEST 

Augustana (SD) 91, SW Minnesota St. 
77 

Beloit 69, Manchester 64 
Bemidji St. 60, Upper Iowa 52 
Buffalo 89, Akron 66 
Carthage 63, Ripon 52 
Cent. Michigan 69, Ball St. 65 
Central Methodist 93, Friends 86 
Cleveland St. 75, Detroit 50 
Columbia (Mo.) 60, Harris-Stowe 48 
Concordia (III.) 78, Marian (Wis.) 44 
Concordia (Mich.) 91, Holy Cross (Ind.) 
65 

Concordia (Wis.) 65, Milwaukee Engi¬ 
neering 55 

Creighton 69, Georgetown 58 
DePaul 76, St. John’s 67 
Defiance 80, Adrian 65 
Doane 76, McPherson 63 
Dordt 71, Mount Mercy 64 
Ferris St. 91, Maryville (Mo.) 67 
Grand View 68, Oklahoma Wesleyan 
59 

lUPUl 82, UIC46 

Indlana-Kokomo 70, Mlchigan-Dear- 
born 55 

Kent St. 67, E. Michigan 60 
Lakeland 55, Edgewood 50 
Lawrence Tech 78, Earlham 31 
Lewis 74, Saginaw Valley St. 45 
Luther 74, Wis.-LaCrosse 69 
Macalester 78, Bethany Lutheran 75 
Marquette 97, Seton Hall 84 
Mary 65, Minn. Duluth 51 
Miami (Ohio) 67, N. Illinois 65 
Minn. St. (Moorhead) 81, Minn. St. 
(Mankato) 64 

Minot St. 61, St. Cloud St. 58 
Northern St. (SD) 86, Concordia (St.P) 
71 

Oakland 58, Youngstown St. 48 
Oral Roberts 82, Omaha 53 
Rockford 66, Alverno 60 
SE Missouri 71, Tennessee St. 66 
Saint Catherine 63, Minn.-Morris 53 
South Dakota 79, Denver 51 
Spring Arbor 88, Olivet 61 
St. Ambrose 73, Clarke 60 
St. Benedict 81, St. Scholastica 48 
St. Francis (III.) 78, Indiana-East 73 
Tulsa 67, Wichita St. 62 
W. Illinois 100, Fort Wayne 64 
W. Michigan 67, Bowling Green 58 
Wayne (Neb.) 74, Sioux Falls 65 
Winona St. 74, Minn.-Crookston 73 
Wis.-Oshkosh 76, Carroll (Wis.) 50 
Wright St. 56, Milwaukee 51 
SOUTHWEST 

Abilene Christian 83, Sam Houston St. 
65 

Houston 85, SMU 75 
Incarnate Word 64, Nicholls 62 
Lamar 70, Texas A&M-CC 31 
North Texas 63, Okla. Panhandle St. 41 
Rice 67, Columbia 44 

FAR WEST 

Boise St. 69, UNLV 60 
CS Northridge 67, Seattle 62 
Colorado St. 63, San Jose St. 48 
E. Washington 74, North Dakota 70 
Fresno St. 64, Air Force 58 
Gonzaga 63, Santa Clara 51 
Loyola Marymount 75, Pacific 60 
Montana 81, S. Utah 71 
Montana St. 81, N. Arizona 39 
N. Colorado 78, Idaho 72 
New Mexico 72, Nevada 68 
Pepperdine 66, San Diego 62 
Portland St. 74, Sacramento St. 73 
Saint Mary’s (Cal) 57, BYU 49 
San Francisco 84, Portland 75 
UTEP 73, UC Riverside 62 
Utah St. 62, San Diego St. 58 
Weber St. 76, Idaho St. 70 


Bowl schedule 

Saturday, Dec. 16 
Celebration Bowl 
At Atlanta 

NC A&T 21, Grambling State 14 

New Orleans Bowl 
Troy 50, North Texas 30 

Cure Bowl 
Orlando, Fla. 

Georgia State 27, Western Kentucky 
L7 

Las Vegas Bowl 
Boise State 38, Oregon 28 

New Mexico Bowl 
Albuquerque 

Marshall 31, Colorado State 28 

Camellia Bowl 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Middle Tennessee 35, Arkansas State 

10 

Tuesday, Dec. 19 
Boca Raton (Fla.) Bowl 
FAU 50, Akron 3 

Wednesday, Dec. 20 
Frisco (Texas) Bowl 
Louisiana Tech 51, SMU 10 
Thursday, Dec. 21 
Gasparilla Bowl 
At St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Temple 28, FlU 3 

Friday, Dec. 22 
Bahamas Bowl 
Nassau 

Ohio 41, UAB 6 

Famous Idaho Potato Bowl 

Wyoming 37, Central Michigan 14 

Saturday, Dec. 23 
Birmingham (Ala.) Bowl 
South Florida 38, Texas Tech 34 
Armed Forces Bowl 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Army 42, San Diego State 35 
Dollar General Bowl 


Hawaii Bowl 
Honolulu 

Fresno State 33, Houston 27 

Tuesday, Dec. 26 
Heart of Dallas Bowl 
Utah 30, West Virginia 14 

Quick Lane Bowl 
Detroit 

Duke 36, Northern lilinois 14 

Cactus Bowl 
Phoenix 

Kansas State 35, UCLA 17 

Wednesday, Dec. 27 
Independence Bowl 
Shreveport, La. 

Fiorida State 42, Southern Mississippi 
L3 

Pinstripe Bowl 
Bronx, N.Y. 

Iowa 27, Boston College 20 

Foster Farms Bowl 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

Purdue 38, Arizona 35 

Texas Bowl 
Houston 

Texas 33, Missouri 16 

Thursday, Dec. 28 
Military Bowl 
Annapolis, Md. 

Navy 49, Virginia 7 

Camping World Bowl 
Orlando, Fla. 

Oklahoma State 30, Virginia Tech 21 

Alamo Bowl 
San Antonio 

TCU 39, Stanford 37 


Holiday Bowl 
San Diego 

Michigan State 42, Washington State 
L7 

Friday, Dec. 29 
Belk Bowl 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Wake Forest 55, Texas A&M 52 

Sun Bowl 
El Paso, Texas 

North Carolina State 52, Arizona State 
il 

Music City Bowl 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Northwestern 24, Kentucky 23 
Arizona Bowl 
Tucson, Ariz. 

New Mexico State 26, Utah State 20, 
3T 

Cotton Bowl Classic 
Arlington, Texas 
Ohio State 24, Southern Cal 7 
Saturday, Dec. 30 
TaxSIayer Bowl 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Mississippi State 31, Louisville 27 
Liberty Bowl 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Iowa State 21, Memphis 20 
Fiesta Bowl 
Glendale, Ariz. 

Penn State 35, Washington 28 

Orange Bowl 
Miami Gardens, Fla. 
Wisconsin 34, Miami 24 

Monday, Jan. 1 
Outback Bowl 
Tampa, Fla. 

Michigan (8-4) vs. S. Carolina (8-4) 

Peach Bowl 
Atlanta 

UCF (12-0) VS. Auburn (10-3) 

Citrus Bowl 
Orlando, Fla. 

Notre Dame (9-3) vs. LSU (9-3) 

Rose Bowl (CFP Semifinal) 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Oklahoma (12-1) vs. Georgia (12-1) 

Sugar Bowl (CFP Semifinal) 

New Orleans 

Clemson (12-1) vs. Alabama (11-1) 

Monday, Jan. 8 

College Football Championship 
Atlanta 

Rose Bowl winner vs. Sugar Bowl win- 

Sa 
East-V\ 

At St. Petersburg, Fla. 

East vs. West 

NFLPA Collegiate Bowl 
At Carson, Calif. 

American vs. National 

Saturday, Jan. 27 
Senior Bowl 
At Mobile, Ala. 

North vs. South 

FCS playoffs 

Semifinals 
Friday, Dec. IS 

North Dakota State 55, Sam Houston 
State 13 

Saturday, Dec. 16 

James Madison 51, South Dakota 
State 16 

Championship 
Saturday, Jan. 6 
At Toyota Stadium 
Frisco, Texas 

North Dakota State (13-1) vs. James 
Madison (14-0) 


AP sportlight 


1902 — Michigan beats Stanford 49-0 
in the first Rose Bowl. Neil Snow scores 
four touchdowns in a game that ends 
with eight minutes to play. The Wolver¬ 
ines earned the nickname as the “Point a 
Minute” team, having scored 501 points 
in their ten games. The next Rose Bowl 
game does not occur until 1916. 

1935 - Bucknell beats Miami 26-0 in 
the first Orange Bowl. 

1971 — Notre Dame ends Texas’ 30- 
game winning streak with a 24-11 win 
in the Cotton Bowl. The Irish defense 
forces nine fumbles and Joe Thelsmann 
throws for one touchdown and runs for 
two more as Notre Dame to keeps the 
top-ranked Longhorns from winning a 
second straight national championship. 

1992 — Miami beats Nebraska 22-0 
in the Orange Bowl, the first shutout of 
the Cornhuskers since 1973, and finishes 
with a 12-0 record. 

1993 — No. 2 Alabama wins its first 
national championship in 13 years and 
deprives Miami of its fifth title as the 
Crimson Tide defense humbles the No. 1 
Hurricanes 34-13 in the Sugar Bowl. 

2000 — Georgia’s Hap Hines kicks a 21- 
yard field goal in overtime to complete 


the greatest comeback in bowl history. 
The Bulldogs pull out a 28-25 victory over 
Purdue after trailing 25-0 early In the 
second quarter in the Outback Bowl. 

2006 — New England’s Doug Flutie 
converts the NFL’s first successful drop 
kick in 64 years during a 28-26 loss to 
Miami. 

2007 — Boise State, after tying the 
game with seven seconds to go in regu¬ 
lation, stuns No. 7 Oklahoma 43-42 in 
overtime to win the Fiesta Bowl. The No. 
9 Broncos win on Ian Johnson’s 2-point 
conversion run after receiver Vinny Per- 
retta throws a fourth-down touchdown 
pass to Derek Schouman. 

2012 — Backup quarterback Matt 
Flynn throws for a franchise-record six 
touchdowns to give Green Bay a 45-41 
victory over the Detroit Lions. Detroit’s 
Matthew Stafford throws for 520 yards 
with five touchdowns and Calvin John¬ 
son has 11 catches for 244 yards and a 
touchdown for the Lions. 

2014 — Central Florida pulls off one of 
the biggest upsets of the bowl season by 
outlasting No. 6 Baylor 52-42 in the Fiesta 
Bowl. It’s the highest-scoring game In 
Fiesta Bowl history and second-highest 
BCS bowl ever. 


College hockey 


Saturday’s scores 

EAST 

Boston College 2, UConn 0 
Cornell 6, Canisius 2 
Harvard 4, Vermont 1 
Lake Superior St. 4, Arizona St. 1 
Maine 5, RPI 2 

Minn.-Duluth 2, Dartmouth 2, OT 
New Hampshire 4, Yale 2 
Northeastern 3, American Interna- 

Providence 2, Robert Morris 1 
RIT at Mercyhurst, ppd. 

Sacred Heart 5, Holy Cross 5, OT 


St. Cloud St. 2, Princeton 2, OT 
St. Lawrence 3, UMass-Lowell 0 

MIDWEST 

Adrian 4, Williams 0 
Bemidji St. 4, Ala.-Huntsville 1 
Minnesota 4, Army 1 
Minnesota St. 6, N. Michigan 3 
Ohio St. 4, Niagara 1 
Omaha 5, Union (N.Y.) 3 
FAR WEST 

Colorado College 2, Merrimack 1 
Denver 6, Air Force 0 

EXHIBITION 

Miami (Ohio) 8, Windsor 2 
North Dakota 4, U.S. National U-18 1 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


Unranked Bntler upsets No. 1 Villanova 


By Michael Marot 

Associated Press 

INDIANAPOLIS — No. 1 Villanova 
learned a tough lesson Saturday. 

The defense needs to improve dramati¬ 
cally if the Wildcats want to be the nation’s 
best team. 

Kelan Martin scored 24 points, Paul Jor¬ 
gensen added a career-high 23 and Butler 
made 15 three-pointers in a 101-93 upset 
over one of college basketball’s last un¬ 
beaten teams. 

“This is the best offense we’ve played so 
far and it showed,” coach Jay Wright said. 
“We’ve really been outscoring teams to 
this point and we weren’t going to outscore 
this team tonight.” 

Certainly not against a foe that seems 
to have a master plan for taking down the 
Wildcats (13-1,1-1 Big East). 

Almost exactly a year after ending an¬ 
other perfect start to knock Villanova out 
of the top spot, Butler did it again. 

This time, Villanova came into the game 
allowing 65.8 points and 6.6 threes per 
game with 10 wins by 14 or more points. 

Butler’s shooters blew right past those 
numbers. Martin and Jorgensen each made 
four threes, Kamar Baldwin, who flirted 
with a triple-double, had three and Henry 
Baddley and Sean McDermott each made 
two. 

When it ended, Butler shot 60 percent 


from the field including 15 of 22 from be¬ 
yond the arc, both season-lows for Villanova. 
And the Bulldogs posted the highest scor¬ 
ing total against Villanova since Creighton’s 
101-80 victory on Feb. 16, 2014. 

Afterward, students ignored the school’s 
pleas to delay storming the court until 
players had left the floor and the Bulldogs 
talked about the need to do even bigger and 
better things. 

“Villanova is a team that I grew up 
watching, watching in the Garden,” said 
Jorgensen, a native of New City, N.Y. “So to 
take them down at Hinkle is really amaz¬ 
ing. But like Coach said, we don’t want this 
to be the highlight of our season.” 

Jalen Brunson matched his career high 
with 31 points and Mikal Bridges had 21 to 
help Villanova storm back from a 23-point 
deficit to get within six with 1:33 left. But 
Brunson missed the front end of a 1-and-l 
with a chance to make it a four-point game 
12 seconds later and the Wildcats couldn’t 
get any closer. 

Butler made seven threes in the final 
minutes of the first half to take a 53-45 
lead then made all five of their threes in 
the second half. When the Wildcats started 
defending the arc, Butler took advantage 
with a bevy of layups and dunks, extend¬ 
ing the lead to 81-58 with 10:23 left. 

“They adjusted to us on the line and 
started taking away the threes, so we had 
to drive to the basket and attack in dif¬ 


ferent ways,” Butler coach LaVall Jordan 
said. “We made the adjustment and stayed 
on the attack.” 

Villanova countered with full-court pres¬ 
sure and when Butler started throwing the 
ball away, the Wildcats ran off 14 straight 
points to make it 84-76 with 5:04 to go. 

They just couldn’t quite finish it off 

“We’ve got a lot of room to improve,” 
Bridges said. “We’re definitely going to get 
better.” 

Big picture: Villanova: The Wildcats 
have lost five times over the last two sea¬ 
sons — three times to Butler. They’ll 
meet again Feb. 10. But explaining those 
losses — all with Villanova ranked No. 1 
or No. 2 and all by eight points — sounds 
incomprehensible. 

Butler: Jordan got his first big win since 
returning to his alma mater. The win cer¬ 
tainly helps the Bulldogs’ tourney resume 
and the entertaining performance on na¬ 
tional television could help with recruiting, 
too. But Jordan wants to see his team start 
playing this way consistently. 

Project 44: Jordan wore a special T- 
shirt over his dress shirt and tie Saturday 
to remind people about the need to donate 
bone marrow through Project 44, which 
honors the late Andrew Smith. 

Smith, who played on Butler’s two Final 
Four teams, died in January 2016 after bat¬ 
tling cancer. He was 25. His widow, Saman¬ 
tha, and one of Smith’s former teammates. 



AJ Mast/AP 


Butler forward Kelan Martin, left, shoots 
over Villanova guard Phil Booth in the 
first half Saturday in Indianapolis. 

Chase Stigall, whose donation helped save 
a young boy, spoke to the crowd during the 
first media timeout. 

“That was a lot of fun,” Jordan said. 
“Two wins for the Butler family.” 


Top 25 roundup 

Ayton, Trier lift Wildcats over No. 3 Arizona State 



Ralph Freso/AP 


Arizona guard Brandon Randolph (5) reacts after being fouled by Arizona State’s Kodi Justice (44) in the 
final seconds of Arizona’s 84-78 victory over Arizona State Saturday in Tucson, Ariz. 


Associated Press 

TUCSON, Ariz. — Arizona 
State trailed by nine or more 
points in five games and came 
back each time while building a 
program-best 12-0 nonconfer¬ 
ence record and a No. 3 national 
ranking. 

The surprising Sun Dev¬ 
ils couldn’t quite pull that off, 
though, in the noisy hostility of 
McKale Center. 

Freshman sensation Deandre 
Ayton had 23 points and 19 re¬ 
bounds, including a crucial tip-in 
with 11 seconds to go, and No. 17 
Arizona held on to hand the Sun 
Devils their first loss of the sea¬ 
son, 84-78 on Saturday night. 

Allonzo Trier, who missed his 
first six shots but finished with 23 
points, made a pair of free throws 
to put the Wildcats (11-3) ahead 
82-78 with 10.3 seconds to go in 
the teams’ Pac-12 opener and one 
of the most anticipated matchups 
in the rivalry’s history. 

Trier insisted it was no bigger 
game than any other. 

“Not for me,” he said. “We ex¬ 
pect to win. We know we’re good 
basketball team. We knew it 
would be a tough game.” 

Arizona withstood a 31-point 
performance by Tra Holder of 
the Sun Devils (12-1), including 
15 of 16 free throws. But the other 
two usually sharpshooting Arizo¬ 
na State guards. Shannon Evans 
and Cody Justice, were a com¬ 
bined 5-for-23 shooting, 2-for-14 
on three-pointers. 

“I’ve given Arizona State a 
lot of praise over the last couple 


of weeks,” Arizona coach Sean 
Miller said, “for no reason other 
than I believe that. What we got 
tonight is what we expected.” 

The Wildcats beat the Sun 
Devils in Tucson for the eighth 
straight time in what was the 7- 
foot-1 Ayton’s first experience in 
McKale at its loudest. The stu¬ 
dents are on holiday break but 
you wouldn’t have known it. 

“It was nice,” Ayton said. “It 
was intense. I couldn’t hear my¬ 
self for a few minutes.” 

No. 4 Duke 100, No. 24 Flor¬ 
ida State 93: Freshman Marvin 
Bagley III had 32 points and a 
season-best 21 rebounds for host 
Duke. 


Freshman Wendell Carter Jr. 
added 14 points and a season- 
high 16 rebounds, Grayson Allen 
scored 22 points and Trevon Duval 
scored 11 of his 16 in the second 
half for the Blue Devils (13-1,1-1 
Atlantic Coast Conference). 

Alabama 79, No. 5 Texas A&M 
57: John Petty made five three- 
pointers and scored 18 points 
to help host Alabama knock off 
Texas A&M in the Southeast¬ 
ern Conference opener for both 
teams. 

The Crimson Tide (9-4) re¬ 
bounded from a lackluster per¬ 
formance against Texas to easily 
upset the short-handed Aggies 
(11-2). Texas A&M matched its 


highest ranking in the AP poll 
this week after a four-game win¬ 
ning streak but got off to a rough 
start in league play. 

No. 6 Xavier 77, DePaul 72: 
J.P. Macura scored 19 points and 
had a steal and a blocked shot 
in the final minute to complete 
Xavier’s comeback from a 16- 
point deficit. 

The Musketeers (14-1, 2-0 Big 
East) won their ninth in a row and 
matched the best start in school 
history. The big comeback set up 
their seventh win in a row over 
the Blue Demons (7-7, 0-2). 

No. 8 Wichita State 72, UConn 
62: Landry Shamet scored 16 
points to lead visiting Wichita 


State in its first American Ath¬ 
letic Conference game. 

No. 9 Virginia 59, Boston Col¬ 
lege 58: Ty Jerome scored a ca¬ 
reer-high 31 points, including two 
free throws with 53 seconds left, 
for host Virginia. 

No. 12 Oklahoma 90, No. 10 
TCU 89: Freshman Trae Young 
scored 39 points, including the 
tiebreaking free throws with 7.9 
seconds left, and had 14 assists 
as visiting Oklahoma overcome a 
13-point deficit in the second half 
to end the nation’s longest win¬ 
ning streak at 17. 

No. 13 North Carolina 73, 
Wake Forest 69: Joel Berry II hit 
a high-arcing floater in the paint 
with 10.3 seconds left for host 
North Carolina. 

No. 14 Purdue 98, Lipscomb 
66 : Vincent Edwards had 23 
points and 15 rebounds, Isaac 
Haas added 19 points and seven 
rebounds for host Purdue. 

No. 15 Miami 67, Pittsburgh 
53: Anthony Lawrence II had 12 
points and Ja’Quan Newton and 
Bruce Brown Jr. both had 11 for 
visiting Miami. 

Arkansas 95, No. 19 Tennes¬ 
see 9 (OT): Daryl Macon and 
Jaylen Barford combined for 61 
points and host Arkansas rallied 
from a nine-point second-half 
deficit. 

The win is the sixth straight for 
the Razorbacks (11-2,1-0). 

No. 20 Gonzaga 101, Santa 
Clara 52: Silas Melson scored 19 
points. Josh Perkins had 12 points 
and eight assists, and host Gon¬ 
zaga cruised by Santa Clara for its 
16th straight victory in the series. 
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Alex Brandon/AP 


Capitals right wing Alex Chiasson works the puck in front of Devils goaltender Cory Schneider in the 
third period on Saturday in Washington. The Capitals won 5-2. 

Roundup 


Capitals beat Devils to take 
lead in Metropolitan Division 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Washing¬ 
ton Capitals coach Barry Trotz 
didn’t know that his team had just 
overtaken the New Jersey Devils 
to move atop the Metropolitan 
Division. 

Sure, the season isn’t quite half¬ 
way over, but the Capitals’ 5-2 win 
over the Devils on Saturday night 
ensured that they’d end 2017 in 
first place. 

Nicklas Backstrom and John 
Carlson had a goal and two assists 
each, Alex Ovechkin had three 
assists. 

“To me, it’s about playing well,” 
Trotz said. “I just want to want to 
get into the dance playing well. 
There’s so much parity in this 
league.” 

Braden Holtby stopped 25 shots 
as Washington won its eighth 
straight home game. Christian 
Djoos had a goal and an assist, and 
Tom Wilson and Matt Niskanen 
also scored for the Capitals. 

New Jersey had gone eight 
games without a regulation loss. 
John Moore scored late in the first 
period and Travis Zqjac midway 


through the third. Cory Schneider 
stopped 30 shots. 

“They came out the first 10 min¬ 
utes of the game, playing to win, 
and we didn’t,” Devils coach John 
Hynes said. “This was a big game. 
You can see Washington came to 
play. It was important to them, 
and it was important to us. They 
were the better team tonight.” 

While Trotz professed not to 
study the standings, his play¬ 
ers knew the significance of the 
game. 

“I think any game is big right 
now the way the division is shak¬ 
ing out,” Carlson said. “You’ve 
got to collect them while you can, 
certainly against teams like this 
when we’re home and rested and 
they’re playing on a back-to-back 
and on the road.” 

Predators 3, Wild 0: Juuse 
Saros made 29 saves for his sec¬ 
ond shutout this season, P.K. Sub¬ 
ban scored his ninth goal and host 
Nashville beat Minnesota. 

Subban also had an assist, and 
Scott Hartnell and Viktor Arvids- 
son also scored. 

Panthers 2, Canadiens 0: 


James Reimer stopped 37 shots for 
his second shutout in three games 
and host Florida beat Montreal. 

Vincent Trocheck and Connor 
Brickley scored for the Panthers, 
who won their fifth straight game 
with Reimer in goal. 

Blues 3, Hurricanes 2: Scot- 
tie Upshall broke a tie midway 
through the third period and host 
St. Louis held off Carolina. 

Kyle Brodziak and Partrik Ber- 
glund also scored for St. Louis, 
which snapped Carolina’s four- 
game winning streak. 

Bruins 5, Senators 0: Ryan 
Spooner scored twice and Tuuk- 
ka Rask made 25 saves in visiting 
Boston’s victory over Ottawa. 

Noel Acciari, David Krejci and 
Patrice Bergeron also scored 
for the Bruins, and Rask had his 
second shutout of the season and 
40th overall. 

Kings 4, Canucks 3: Drew 
Doughty scored early in the third 
period to lift visiting Los Angeles 
over Vancouver. 

Kyle Clifford scored the tying 
goal 2:22 into the third to set up 
Doughty’s winner. 


Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 

Atlantic Division 
GP W L OT Pts 

Tampa Bay 37 27 8 2 56 

Boston 37 21 10 6 48 

Toronto 39 23 14 2 48 

Florida 38 17 16 5 39 

Montreal 39 16 19 4 36 

Detroit 37 14 16 7 35 

Ottawa 37 12 17 8 32 

Buffalo 38 10 20 8 28 

Metropoiitan Division 
Washington 40 24 13 3 51 

New Jersey 38 22 10 6 50 

Columbus 39 22 14 3 47 

N.Y. Rangers 38 20 13 5 45 

N.Y. Islanders 38 20 14 4 44 

Carolina 38 18 13 7 43 

Pittsburgh 39 19 17 3 41 

Philadelphia 38 16 14 8 40 


GF GA 

139 93 
114 94 
132 112 
108 121 
100 122 
100 118 
98 128 
84 126 


123 113 
121 113 
113 109 
120 107 
135 133 
106 114 
no 124 
106 109 


Western Conference 


Nashville 

Winnipeg 

St. Louis 

Dallas 

Minnesota 

Chicago 

Colorado 

Vegas 
Los Angeles 
San Jose 
Anaheim 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Vancouver 
Arizona 


Centrai Division 
GP W L OT 

38 23 10 5 

39 22 11 6 

41 24 15 2 

39 21 15 3 

39 20 16 3 

37 18 14 5 

37 18 16 3 

Pacific Division 

36 25 9 2 

39 23 11 5 

35 20 11 4 

39 17 14 8 

38 18 16 4 

38 17 18 3 

39 16 18 5 

40 9 26 5 


Pts GF GA 

51 123 104 
50 129 no 
50 119 102 
45 116 112 
43 no 113 
41 109 102 
39 117 119 


52 126 103 
51 115 91 
44 98 86 
42 104 113 
40 104 111 
37 114 121 
37 106 127 
23 92 141 


Note: Two points for a win, one point 
for overtime loss. Top three teams in 


each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 

Friday’s games 
Buffalo 4, New Jersey 3, OT 
Detroit 3, N.Y. Rangers 2, SO 
Philadelphia 5, Tampa Bay 3 
Carolina 2, Pittsburgh 1 
Ottawa 5, Columbus 4 
Minnesota 4, Nashville 2 
Winnipeg 4, N.Y. Islanders 2 
Dallas 4, St. Louis 2 
Colorado 4, Toronto 3, OT 
Chicago 4, Edmonton 3, OT 
Anaheim 2, Calgary 1 

Saturday’s games 
Boston 5, Ottawa 0 
Washington 5, New Jersey 2 
Florida 2, Montreal 0 
Nashville 3, Minnesota 0 
St. Louis 3, Carolina 2 
Los Angeles 4, Vancouver 3 
Sunday’s games 
Toronto at Vegas 
Arizona at Anaheim 
Tampa Bay at Columbus 
Pittsburgh at Detroit 
Winnipeg at Edmonton 
San Jose at Dallas 
N.Y. Islanders at Colorado 
Chicago at Calgary 

Monday’s games 

N.Y. Rangers vs. Buffalo at Citi Field 
Tuesday’s games 
Boston at N.Y. Islanders 
Washington at Carolina 
Tampa Bay at Toronto 
Pittsburgh at Philadelphia 
San Jose at Montreal 
New Jersey at St. Louis 
Florida at Minnesota 
Columbus at Dallas 
Winnipeg at Colorado 
Los Angeles at Edmonton 
Nashville at Vegas 
Anaheim at Vancouver 


Saturday 

Predators 3, Wild 0 

Minnesota 0 0 0-0 

Nashville 0 0 3-3 

Third Period— 1, Nashville, Hartnell 5 
(Bonino, Irwin), 2:23. 2, Nashville, Sub¬ 
ban 9 (Jarnkrok, Johansen), 7:50 (pp). 3, 
Nashville, Arvidsson 12 (Subban, Jarnk¬ 
rok), 17:40. 

Shots on Goal— Minnesota 10-8-11 — 
29. Nashville 8-11-10-29. 

Power-play opportunities— M i n nesota 
Oof3; Nashville 1 of5. 

Goalies— Minnesota, Stalock 7-7-1 (28 
shots-26 saves). Nashville, Saros 4-3-2 
(29-29). 

A-17,459 (17,113). T-2:21. 


Capitals 5, Devils 2 

New Jersey 1 0 1-2 

Washington 2 1 2-5 

First Period— 1, Washington, Wilson 
6 (Djoos, Carlson), 2:26. 2, Washington, 
Djoos 3 (Ovechkin, Backstrom), 11:09. 3, 
New Jersey, Moore 6 (Johansson, Zajac), 
17:35. 

Second Period— 4, Washington, Carl¬ 
son 4 (Backstrom, Ovechkin), 7:01 (pp). 

Third Period— 5, Washington, Nis¬ 
kanen 3 (Ovechkin, Smith-Pelly), 4:25. 6, 
New Jersey, Zajac 3 (Vatanen, Johans¬ 
son), 9:00. 7, Washington, Backstrom 8 
(Carlson), 19:19. 

Shots on Goal-New Jersey 12-7-8-27. 
Washington 12-10-13-35. 

Power-play opportunities— New Jer¬ 
sey 0 of 2; Washington 1 of 2. 

Goalies— New Jersey, Schneider 17-7-5 
(34 shots-30 saves). Washington, Holtby 
22-8-0 (27-25). 

A-18,506 (18,277). T-2:25. 

Blues 3, Hurricanes 2 

Carolina 0 2 0-2 

St. Louis 1 1 1-3 

First Period— 1, St. Louis, Brodziak 7 
(Pietrangelo, Steen), 0:43. 

Second Period— 2, St. Louis, Berglund 

6 (Pietrangelo, Brodziak), 0:42. 3, Caro¬ 
lina, Ryan 9,8:00. 4, Carolina, Wallmark 1 
(Aho, Hanifin), 13:58. 

Third Period-5, St. Louis, Upshall 6 
(Tarasenko, Schenn), 8:58. 

Shots on Goal— Carolina 8-8-9—25. St. 
Louis 10-9-10-29. 

Power-play opportunities— Carolina 0 
of 2; St. Louis 0 of 2. 

Goalies— Carolina, Darling 8-11-6 (29 
shots-26 saves). St. Louis, Hutton 6-3-0 
(25-23). 

A-18,749 (19,150). T-2:25. 

Panthers 2, Canadiens 0 

Montreal 0 0 0-0 

Florida 0 1 1-2 

Second Period— 1, Florida, Brickley 4 
(Matheson, Pysyk), 4:02. 

Third Period— 2, Florida, Trocheck 15 
(Brickley, Weegar), 11:49. 

Shots on Goal— Montreal 13-9-14—36. 
Florida 13-13-7-33. 

Power-play opportunities— Montreal 

Oof 0; Florida Oof 3. 

Goalies— Montreal, Price 11-13-2 (33 
shots-31 saves). Florida, Reimer 11-9-4 
(36-36). 

A-18,013 (19,250). T-2:31. 

Bruins 5, Senators 0 

Boston 1 3 1-5 

Ottawa 0 0 0-0 

First Period— 1, Boston, Spooner 2 

(Backes, Krejci), 8:13 (pp). 

Second Period— 2, Boston, Acciari 4 
(Schaller, Krug), 3:29. 3, Boston, Spooner 
3, 5:38. 4, Boston, Krejci 6 (Backes, McA- 
voy), 13:39 (pp). 

Third Period— 5, Boston, Bergeron 11 
(Krug, Pastrnak), 1:11 (pp). 

Shots on Goal— Boston 11-13-10—34. 
Ottawa 10-11-4-25. 

Power-play opportunities— Boston 3 
of 4; Ottawa 0 of 1. 

Goalies— Boston, Rask 13-8-3 (25 

shots-25 saves). Ottawa, Condon 3-5-4 
(34-29). 

A-17,579 (18,572). T-2:28. 

Kings 4, Canucks 3 

Los Angeles 2 0 2-4 

Vancouver 1 1 1-3 

First Period— 1, Vancouver, Stecher 1, 
4:31. 2, Los Angeles, Toffoli 17 (Kempe, 
Gaborik), 13:04. 3, Los Angeles, Gaborik 

7 (Toffoli, Lewis), 14:04 (pp). 

Second Period— 4, Vancouver, Goldo- 
bin 2 (Hutton, Markstrom), 17:31. 

Third Period— 5, Vancouver, Dowd 1 
(Granlund, Hutton), 0:41. 6, Los Angeles, 
Clifford 1 (Gravel, Lewis), 2:22. 7, Los An¬ 
geles, Doughty 7 (Toffoli), 6:49. 

Shots on Goal— Los Angeles 15-13-8— 
36. Vancouver 7-11-7—25. 

Power-play opportunities— Los Ange¬ 
les 1 of 2; Vancouver 0 of 1. 

Goalies— Los Angeles, Quick 18-11-2 
(25 shots-22 saves). Vancouver, Mark¬ 
strom 10-13-4 (36-32). 

A-18,865 (18,910). T-2:35. 
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Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 


Atlantic Division 


L Pet GB 

29 10 .744 - 

24 10 .706 2'/i 

18 18 .500 9'/2 

16 19 .457 11 

13 22 .371 14 


Boston 
Toronto 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Brooklyn 

Southeast Division 

Washington 20 16 .556 - 

' 19 17 .528 1 

13 22 .371 6'/2 

12 25 .324 8'/2 

10 26 .278 10 

Centrai Division 

24 12 .667 - 

20 15 .571 3'/2 

19 15 .559 4 

19 17 .528 5 

13 22 .371 lO'/i 


Miami 

Charlotte 

Orlando 

Atlanta 


Cleveland 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Indiana 

Chicago 


Western Conference 

Southwest Division 

W L Pet GB 

Houston 25 9 .735 - 

San Antonio 25 12 .676 l'/2 

New Orleans 18 18 .500 8 

Dallas 12 25 .324 14y2 

Memphis 11 25 .306 15 

Northwest Division 

Minnesota 22 14 .611 - 

Oklahoma City 20 16 .556 2 

Denver 19 17 .528 3 

Portland 18 17 .514 3'/2 

Utah 16 21 .432 6'/2 

Pacific Division 

Golden State 29 8 .784 - 

L.A. Clippers 15 19 .441 12'/2 

Phoenix 14 23 .378 15 

Sacramento 12 23 .343 16 

L.A. Lakers 11 23 .324 16'/2 

Friday’s games 
Washington 121, Houston 103 
Toronto 111, Atlanta 98 
Brooklyn 111, Miami 87 
Chicago 119, Indiana 107 
Dallas 128, New Orleans 120 
Milwaukee 97, Oklahoma City 95 
Phoenix 111, Sacramento 101 
Charlotte 111, Golden State 100 
L.A. Clippers 121, L.A. Lakers 106 
Saturday’s games 
Detroit 93, San Antonio 79 
Miami 117, Orlando 111 
New York 105, New Orleans 103 
Atlanta 104, Portland 89 
Utah 104, Cleveland 101 
Golden State 141, Memphis 128 
Philadelphia 107, Denver 102 
Sunday’s games 
Chicago at Washington 
Minnesota at Indiana 
Brooklyn at Boston 
Charlotte at L.A. Clippers 
Dallas at Oklahoma City 
L.A. Lakers at Houston 
Memphis at Sacramento 
Philadelphia at Phoenix 

Monday’s games 
Milwaukee at Toronto 
Orlando at Brooklyn 
L.A. Lakers at Minnesota 
Portland at Chicago 

Tuesday’s games 
Portland at Cleveland 
San Antonio at New York 
Atlanta at Phoenix 
Charlotte at Sacramento 
Memphis at L.A. Clippers 

Saturday 

76ers 107, Nuggets 102 

PHILADELPHIA - Covington 6-11 2-2 
15, Saric 6-15 5-5 20, Johnson 4-8 0-0 8, 
Simmons 3-9 0-0 6, Redick 8-15 0-0 18, 
Holmes 6-12 2-3 14, Booker 1-3 0-0 2, Mc¬ 
Connell 5-9 0-0 10, Bayless 6-10 0-0 14, 
Luwawu-Cabarrot 0-1 0-0 0. Totals 45-93 
9-10 107. 

DENVER - Chandler 1-3 0-0 2, Jokic 5- 
14 8-9 19, Plumlee 0-6 1-6 1, Murray 11-23 
8-9 31, Harris 7-14 2-2 17, Barton 5-15 3-4 
14, Craig 0-0 2-2 2, Lyles 6-12 1-2 16. Totals 
35-87 25-34 102. 

Philadelphia 31 27 25 24-107 

Denver 29 32 19 22-102 

Three-Point Goals—Philadelphia 8-24 
(Saric 3-7, Bayless 2-3, Redick 2-4, Cov¬ 
ington 1-6, Holmes 0-1, Luwawu-Cabarrot 
0-1, McConnell 0-2), Denver 7-32 (Lyles 3- 
7, Harris 1-5, Jokic 1-5, Murray 1-6, Barton 

1-8, Chandler 0-1). Fouled Out—Holmes. 
Rebounds—Philadelphia 41 (Covington 
10), Denver 48 (Jokic 13). Assists—Phil¬ 
adelphia 34 (McConnell 8), Denver 18 
(Jokic 6). Total Fouls-Philadelphia 25, 
Denver 12. A-19,599 (19,155). 

Heat 117, Magic 111 

MIAMI - Richardson 5-11 0-0 11, 
Olynyk 3-7 9-10 17, Whiteside 4-11 1-2 9, 
Dragic 11-22 1-1 25, T.Johnson 12-18 4-5 
31, Mickey 3-5 0-0 6, Adebayo 3-5 0-0 6, 
Walton Jr. 0-0 0-0 0, Ellington 4-9 0-0 12. 
Totals 45-88 15-18 117. 

ORLANDO - Simmons 4-10 1-2 12, 
Gordon 14-22 6-7 39, Biyombo 5-6 0-0 10, 
Payton 4-10 0-2 8, Fournier 9-17 2-2 23, 
Iwundu 1-1 0-0 2, Speights 1-5 2-2 4, Au¬ 
gustin 2-4 0-0 5, Hezonj'a 3-5 0-0 6, Afflalo 

1-1 0-0 2. Totals 44-81 11-15 111. 

Miami 21 29 36 31-117 

Orlando 32 34 26 19-111 

Three-Point Goals—Miami 12-24 (El¬ 
lington 4-9, T.Johnson 3-4, Dragic 2-4, 
Olynyk 2-4, Richardson 1-2, Mickey 0-1), 
Orlando 12-27 (Gordon 5-11, Simmons 

3-4, Fournier 3-6, Augustin 1-2, Hezonja 
0-2, Speights 0-2). Fouled Out—None. 
Rebounds—Miami 40 (Whiteside 13), Or¬ 
lando 37 (Biyombo 10). Assists—Miami 
24 (Dragic 8), Orlando 31 (Payton 13). To¬ 
tal Fouls—Miami 17, Orlando 20. Techni¬ 
cals—Augustin. A—18,846 (18,846). 


Warriors 141, Grizzlies 128 

MEMPHIS - Brooks 1-6 3-4 5, J.Green 
6-16 0-0 12, Gasol 10-13 3-3 27, Evans 9-16 
1-3 22, Harrison 1-5 2-4 5, Ennis III 4-8 0-0 
11, Rabb 2-2 0-0 4, Martin 4-8 0-0 9, Wright 

1- 1 0-0 2, Davis 3-4 4-6 10, Chalmers 1-5 

2- 2 4, Simmons 7-10 0-0 17. Totals 49-94 
15-22 128. 

GOLDEN STATE - Durant 7-12 4-4 20, 
D.Green 1-2 0-0 3, Pachulia 6-6 5-5 17, 
Curry 13-17 2-2 38, Thompson 8-19 0-0 
21, Casspi 3-5 1-1 7, Young 1-4 2-2 4, Bell 

4-4 3-4 11, West 3-5 1-2 7, McGee 0-0 2-2 
2, Livingston 3-7 3-3 9, McCaw 0-1 0-0 0, 
Iguodala 1-3 0-0 2. Totals 50-85 23-25 141. 
Memphis 38 29 31 30-128 

Golden State 40 38 38 25-141 

Three-Point Goals—Memphis 15-21 
(Gasol 4-4, Ennis III 3-3, Simmons 3- 
4, Evans 3-5, Martin 1-1, Harrison 1-2, 
Brooks 0-1, J.Green 0-1), Golden State 18- 
33 (Curry 10-13, Thompson 5-11, Durant 

2-4, D.Green 1-1, Casspi 0-1, Iguodala 
0-1, Young 0-2). Fouled Out—None. Re¬ 
bounds—Memphis 38 (J.Green 8), Golden 
State 38 (West 11). Assists—Memphis 29 
(Evans 9), Golden State 37 (Durant 9). To¬ 
tal Fouls—Memphis 22, Golden State 17. 
Technicals—D.Green 2. Ejected—D.Green. 
A-19,596 (19,596). 

Jazz 104, Cavaliers 101 

CLEVELAND - James 12-22 4-5 29, 
Crowder 1-3 0-0 2, Love 6-16 5-6 20, Calde¬ 
ron 0-1 0-0 0, Smith 2-7 0-0 6, Osman 0-2 
2-2 2, Green 6-12 6-6 22, Thompson 4-4 3- 
5 11, Thomas 0-0 0-0 0, Korver 0-5 0-0 0, 
Wade 3-9 1-2 9. Totals 34-81 21-26 101. 

UTAH - Ingles 3-5 1-1 8, Sefolosha 3- 
11 4-5 10, Favors 8-11 3-3 19, Rubio 6-12 
2-2 16, Mitchell 10-17 7-8 29, Johnson 3-7 

1- 2 8, O’Neale 0-1 0-0 0, Jerebko 0-0 0-0 0, 
Udoh 1-3 0-0 2, Hood 4-13 0-0 12, Burks 0-2 
0-0 0. Totals 38-82 18-21 104. 

Cleveland 32 21 16 32-101 

Utah 22 26 28 28-104 

Three-Point Goals—Cleveland 12-40 
(Green 4-4, Love 3-10, Wade 2-5, Smith 

2- 7, James 1-7, Calderon 0-1, Osman 0-1, 
Korver 0-5), Utah 10-31 (Hood 4-11, Rubio 
2-4, Mitchell 2-6, Johnson 1-2, Ingles 1-3, 
Burks 0-1, Sefolosha 0-4). Fouled Out— 
None. Rebounds—Cleveland 46 (Love 
10), Utah 43 (Sefolosha 12). Assists- 
Cleveland 20 (James 6), Utah 24 (Rubio 
8). Total Fouls-Cleveland 19, Utah 24. 
Technicals—James, Sefolosha. A—18,306 
(19,911). 

Hawks 104, Trail Blazers 89 

PORTLAND - Turner 4-9 0-0 9, Aminu 
4-9 1-2 10, Nurkic 3-11 2-2 8, Napier 8-15 

4- 4 21, McCollum 8-21 1-3 18, Layman 0-0 
0-0 0, Harkless 2-3 0-0 6, Z.Collins 1-6 0-0 
2, Vonleh 1-1 0-0 2, Davis 4-5 0-0 8, Con- 
naughton 1-5 2-2 5. Totals 36-85 10-13 89. 

ATLANTA - Prince 4-8 0-0 12, Ilyasova 

5- 15 1-2 13, Plumlee 2-2 0-2 4, Schroder 9- 
17 3-3 22, Bazemore 4-10 3-4 12, Cavana¬ 
ugh 5-7 0-0 13, J.Collins 2-8 1-1 5, Delaney 
2-7 0-0 5, Taylor 2-3 0-0 4, Dorsey 0-2 0-0 
0, Belinelli 5-10 2-3 14. Totals 40-89 10-15 
104. 


Portland 23 29 17 20- 89 

Atlanta 24 22 26 32-104 

Three-Point Goals—Portland 7-25 
(Harkless 2-3, Napier 1-2, Turner 1-3, 
Connaughton 1-4, McCollum 1-4, Aminu 

1- 6, Z.Collins 0-3), Atlanta 14-30 (Prince 

4- 7, Cavanaugh 3-4, Ilyasova 2-4, Belinelli 

2- 4, Schroder 1-3, Bazemore 1-3, Delaney 
1-4, Dorsey 0-1). Fouled Out—None. Re¬ 
bounds—Portland 46 (Nurkic 11), Atlanta 
45 (Prince 10). Assists—Portland 19 (Na¬ 
pier 6), Atlanta 29 (Schroder 8). Total 
Fouls—Portland 18, Atlanta 16. Techni¬ 
cals—Napier, Atlanta coach Hawks (Too 
Many Players). A-15,877 (19,049). 

Pistons 93, Spurs 79 

SAN ANTONIO - Leonard 4-11 9-9 18, 
Aldridge 6-15 3-4 15, Gasol 4-9 0-0 8, Park¬ 
er 2-6 0-0 4, Green 2-6 0-0 6, Anderson 4-7 
0-0 8, Bertans 0-1 0-0 0, Lauvergne 0-2 0-0 
0, Mills 0-1 0-0 0, Forbes 4-12 0-0 10, Mur¬ 
ray 2-6 0-0 4, Paul 1-2 0-0 2, Ginobili 2-6 
0-0 4. Totals 31-84 12-13 79. 

DETROIT - Harris 5-13 2-2 12, Tolliver 
0-4 1-2 1, Drummond 6-11 2-4 14, Smith 6- 
15 6-6 18, Bullock 9-14 0-0 22, Moreland 
0-0 0-0 0, Ellenson 0-1 0-0 0, Marjanovic 

1- 2 0-0 2, Galloway 0-4 0-0 0, Buyeks 2-5 0- 
0 4, Kennard 7-12 2-2 20, Montero 0-0 0-0 
0. Totals 36-81 13-16 93. 

San Antonio 13 23 21 22-79 

Detroit 24 15 24 30-93 

Three-Point Goals—San Antonio 5-26 
(Green 2-4, Forbes 2-6, Leonard 1-3, An¬ 
derson 0-1, Paul 0-1, Parker 0-1, Aldridge 
0-1, Mills 0-1, Lauvergne 0-1, Gasol 0-2, 
Murray 0-2, Ginobili 0-3), Detroit 8-24 
(Kennard 4-5, Bullock 4-7, Buyeks 0-1, Gal¬ 
loway 0-3, Tolliver 0-4, Harris 0-4). Fouled 
Out—None. Rebounds—San Antonio 46 
(Aldridge 11), Detroit 45 (Drummond 21). 
Assists—San Antonio 18 (Mills 4), Detroit 
22 (Drummond 6). Total Fouls—San Anto¬ 
nio 13, Detroit 11. A-19,671 (21,000). 

Knicks 105, Pelicans 103 

NEW YORK - Thomas 1-3 0-0 3, Porz- 
ingis 11-22 7-8 30, Kanter 2-4 2-2 6, Jack 

5- 13 4-4 15, Lee 4-12 0-0 9, Beasley 6-14 

3- 5 15, McDermott 3-9 0-0 7, O’Quinn 3-3 

2- 2 8, Noah 2-3 0-0 4, Ntilikina 4-10 0-0 8, 
Sessions 0-1 0-0 0, Baker 0-0 0-0 0. Totals 
41-94 18-21 105. 

NEW ORLEANS - Moore 6-9 0-0 12, 
Davis 11-24 9-12 31, Cousins 9-19 8-9 29, 
Rondo 4-8 0-2 8, Holiday 5-11 1-1 13, Cun¬ 
ningham 0-2 0-0 0, Miller 2-6 3-3 8, Nelson 
0-2 0-0 0, Clark 1-3 0-0 2. Totals 38-84 21- 
27 103. 

New York 28 28 23 26-105 

New Orleans 21 24 33 25-103 

Three-Point Goals—New York 5-19 
(Thomas 1-1, Jack 1-2, Lee 1-3, McDer¬ 
mott 1-4, Porzingis 1-5, Beasley 0-1, Nti¬ 
likina 0-3), New Orleans 6-26 (Cousins 

3- 6, Holiday 2-6, Miller 1-5, Moore 0-1, 
Clark 0-1, Cunningham 0-1, Rondo 0-1, 
Nelson 0-1, Davis 0-4). Fouled Out—None. 
Rebounds—New York 51 (Kanter 9), New 
Orleans 48 (Cousins 19). Assists—New 
York 24 (Jack 7), New Orleans 24 (Rondo 
12). Total Fouls—New York 24, New Or¬ 
leans 19. A-16,947 (16,867). 



Carlos Osorio/AP 

Pistons forward Tobias Harris dunks during the second half of 
Saturday's 93-79 win over the San Antonio Spurs in Detroit. 



Golden State guard Stephen Curry reacts after scoring during 
his first game back from an 11-game abscence with a sprained 
right ankle. Curry scored 38 points on 10 of 13 shooting from 
three-point range in the Warriors' 141-128 win over the Memphis 
Grizzlies in Oakland, Calif., on Saturday. 


Roundup 

Curry lights up 
Grizzlies in return 


Associated Press 

OAKLAND, Calif. — Stephen 
Curry made a sensational return 
from injury by scoring 38 points 
with a season-high 10 three-point¬ 
ers, and the Golden State War¬ 
riors beat the Memphis Grizzlies 
141-128 on Saturday night. 

Curry shot 13-for-17 and 10 of 
13 from deep in 26 minutes for 
his ninth 30-point game this sea¬ 
son after missing 11 games with 
a sprained right ankle. His mere 
presence brought energy to the 
Warriors and all of Oracle Arena, 
and he spent much of the fourth 
quarter pacing and gesturing in 
(ielight while cheering his team¬ 
mates with a towel draped over 
his head. 

Kevin Durant added 20 points, 
nine assists and five rebounds, 
and Klay Thompson scored 21 
points as the Warriors wrapped 
up nearly three weeks at home in 
California. 

Marc Gasol led six Memphis 
players in double figures with 27 
points on lO-for-13 shooting. 

Jazz 104, Cavaliers 101: At 
Salt Lake City, Donovan Mitchell 
scored 29 points, and Utah hand¬ 
ed LeBron James and Cleveland 
their third straight defeat. 

James had 29 points, eight re¬ 
bounds and six assists on his 33rd 
birthday as Cleveland lost at Utah 
for the sixth straight time. 


Pistons 93, Spurs 79: Andre 
Drummond had 14 points and 21 
rebounds, and Detroit held visit¬ 
ing San Antonio to its lowest point 
total of the season. 

Playing without starting guards 
Reggie Jackson and Avery Brad¬ 
ley due to injury, the Pistons de¬ 
fended gamely and never trailed. 
Reggie Bullock scored 22 points 
for Detroit and rookie Luke Ken¬ 
nard added 20 — both were ca¬ 
reer highs. 

76ers 107, Nuggets 102: 

Dario Saric had 20 points and 
nine rebounds and keyed a sec¬ 
ond-half run to lead the Philadel¬ 
phia over host Denver. 

Knicks 105, Pelicans 103: 
Kristaps Porzingis scored 30 
points, Jarrett Jack made two 
free throws to break a tie with 9 
seconds remaining and visiting 
New York beat New Orleans. 

Anthony Davis had 31 points 
and nine rebounds for the Peli¬ 
cans and missed a three-pointer 
just before the final buzzer. 

Heat 117, Magic 111: Tyler 
Johnson scored 22 points in the 
third quarter and Goran Dragic 
had 14 in the fourth to help Miami 
overcome an 18-point deficit and 
beat host Orlando. 

Hawks 104, Trail Blazers 89: 
Dennis Schroder scored 18 of his 
22 points in the second half as At¬ 
lanta beat visiting Portland. 
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Ross D. Franklin/AP 


Penn State running back Saquon Barkley leaps over Washington defensive back Myles Bryant during the 
second half of the Fiesta Bowl on Saturday. Barkley ran for two TDs in the game. 


Bowls roundup 


Hornibrook passes 
Badgers past Miami 


UCF just the latest 
to hit glass ceiling 


Associated Press 

MIAMI GARDENS, Fla. 
— Alex Hornibrook threw four 
touchdown passes, three of them 
to Danny Davis, and No. 6 Wis¬ 
consin capped off the winningest 
season in school history by top¬ 
ping No. 11 Miami 34-24 in the 
Orange Bowl on Saturday night. 

Jonathan Taylor capped his 
record-setting freshman season 
with 130 rushing yards on 26 car¬ 
ries for the Badgers (13-1), who 
rallied from an early 14-3 defi¬ 
cit. Taylor finished the year with 
an FBS-freshman-record 1,977 
yards. 

A.J. Taylor also had a scoring 
catch for Wisconsin — one where 
he mimicked ripping Miami’s 
“Turnover Chain” off the neck of 
teammate Kendric Pryor. 

The Badgers dominated time 
of possession, holding the ball for 
nearly 40 minutes. Hornibrook 
completed 23 of 34 passes for 258 
yards, going 20 for 25 in the final 
three quarters. 

Travis Homer and Deejay Dal¬ 
las had rushing scores for Miami 
(10-3), which was in the Orange 
Bowl for the 10th time and lost 
on its home field for the first time 
in 2017. Hurricanes quarterback 
Malik Rosier was ll-for-26 pass¬ 
ing for 203 yards — with three 
interceptions. 

The Big Ten is 7-0 in bowls this 
season. 

Fiesta Bowl 

No. 9 Penn State 35, No. 12 
Washington 28: Trace McSor- 
ley threw for 342 yards and two 
touchdowns, Saquon Barkley ran 
for two more scores and Penn 
State outlasted Washington. 

Penn State (11-2), No. 9 in the 
final College Football Rankings, 


had its way with Washington’s 
vaunted defense early, building a 
28-7 lead by the second quarter. 
Washington (10-3) woke up from 
an offensive slumber with two 
touchdowns and pulled to 35-28 
on Myles Gaskins’ 69-yard run in 
the fourth quarter. 

The Huskies, No. 11 CFP, al¬ 
lowed Penn State to work the 
clock to under a minute on the 
next drive and gave up a season- 
high 545 total yards. 

Liberty Bowl 

Iowa State 21, No. 19 Mem¬ 
phis 20: Allen hazard tied a Lib¬ 
erty Bowl record with 10 catches 
and put Iowa State ahead with a 
remarkable 5-yard touchdown re¬ 
ception in the third quarter, and 
the Cyclones won on the Tigers’ 
home field. 

Iowa State (8-5) held on after 
losing its first fumble this season 
just as it appeared on the verge of 
scoring an insurance touchdown 
late in the fourth quarter. 

Memphis (10-3) drove to the 
Iowa State 40 but lost the ball on 
downs with 1:52 remaining. 

Taxsiayer Bowl 

No. 24 Mississippi State 31, 
Louisville 27: Freshman Key- 
taon Thompson, making his first 
start in place of injured quarter¬ 
back Nick Fitzgerald, ran for 147 
yards and three touchdowns to 
help Mississippi State beat Lou¬ 
isville and 2016 Heisman Trophy 
winner Lamar Jackson. 

Thompson and Jackson provid¬ 
ed many of the highlights — and 
some lowlights. 

Thompson scored twice in the 
fourth quarter, including a 1-yard 
plunge with 3:39 remaining that 
put the Bulldogs (9-4) ahead for 
good. 


Bowls on AFN 



Peach Bowl 
UCF vs. Auburn 

AFN-Sports 
6:30 p.m. Monday GET 
2:30 a.m. Tuesday JKT 


Citrus Bowl 
Notre Dame vs. LSU 

AFN-Atlantic 
7 p.m. Monday GET 
3 a.m. Tuesday JKT 


Rose Bowl: CFP semifinal 
No. 3 Georgia vs. No. 2 Oklahoma 

AFN-Sports 

11:10 p.m. Monday GET 
7:10 a.m. Sunday JKT 


Sugar Bowl: CFP semifinal 
No. 4 Alabama vs. No. 1 Clemson 

AFN-Sports 
2:50 a.m.Tuesday GET 
10:50 a.m. Sunday JKT 


By John Cherwa 

Los Angeles Times 

ORLANDO, Fla. — On Monday, 
the anointed four best teams in 
college football — all with one loss 
— will play in semifinal games for 
the national title. 

Just missing out was another 
one-loss team, followed by a group 
of six teams — five with two losses 
and one with three losses. 

That takes the list down to 12th 
in the College Football Playoff 
ranking, to the only undefeated 
team in the Football Bowl Subdi¬ 
vision: Central Florida, which will 
take a 12-0 record into the Peach 
Bowl against Auburn. 

By all accounts. Central Florida 
is big-time in everything but per¬ 
ception. At 66,000 students it is, by 
some measuring sticks, the larg¬ 
est university in the country. Its 
student population is bigger than 
27 counties in Florida. 

But the school’s athletic pro¬ 
gram is not large enough to be in¬ 
cluded in the so-called Power Five 
conferences: Pac-12, Southeast¬ 
ern, Atlantic Coast, Big Ten and 
Big 12. The Knights are members 
of the American Athletic Confer¬ 
ence, which along with Conference 
USA, Mountain West, Mid-Ameri¬ 
can and Sun Belt, make up the 
much-less-respected “Group of 
Five.” 

The less prestigious confer¬ 
ences have found a glass ceiling 
that allows their teams little hope 
of playing for the football national 
title, or even of cracking the top 10 
in the national ranking. 

“It’s not a glass ceiling, it’s ce¬ 
ment,” said Lee Corso, a former 
football coach who has been an 
analyst and commentator for 
ESPN for 30 years. “They are not 
going to break into it in their life¬ 
time. It’s the money. The people 
who have it don’t want to share it 
with the people who don’t.” 

UCF officials, and those of other 
Group of Five schools, certainly 
believe that money is the key 
factor. 

“If you’re having to compete 
with someone that has a budget 
well north of $100 million and your 
budget is $40 million, $50 million, 
it’s tough. It’s really tough,” said 
John Hitt, UCF’s president for 25 
years. 

“It’s just the way the world 
works,” he added. “Reputations 
come slowly but they can go very 
quickly. But it takes a long time to 
build the kind of reputation you 
need. It always lags reality.” 

The reality for the Knights is 
they were given the lone mqjor- 
bowl spot promised to a non-Power 
Five team, facing three-loss Au¬ 
burn on Jan. 1. 

Central Florida will have Scott 
Frost, the national coach of the 
year, on the sideline in his fare¬ 
well game. After only two seasons 
with the Knights, Frost is leaving 
for his alma mater, Nebraska, and 
taking seven of UCF’s assistant 
coaches with him. 

Frost wanted to coach this final 
game even though he is essential¬ 
ly only in Orlando for practices, 
spending the rest of his time re¬ 
cruiting for Nebraska. A few UCF 


commits have now reneged and 
committed to the Cornhuskers. 

Hitt sees it as UCF’s lot in life. 

“You can’t afford the guy who’s 
in his early 40s and burning it up,” 
Hitt said. “You get two or three 
good years out of somebody like 
that and it can work out if you’ve 
got an athletic director who can 
hire good coaches and keep 
them on the ranch as far as rules 
compliance.” 

UCF hired Josh Heupel, 39, 
the former offensive coordinator 
at Missouri, about 48 hours after 
Frost announced he was leaving. 

The AAC was formed in 2013, 
and since then there have been 
18 coaching changes. Six have 
left for Power Five conference 
jobs, including Tom Herman, who 
last year moved from Houston to 
Texas. The latest was Chad Mor¬ 
ris leaving Southern Methodist for 
Arkansas. 

Danny White, UCF’s athletic 
director, echoes Corso and Hitt in 
what makes the difference. 

“We need a more market-ap¬ 
propriate television deal for our 
conference,” White said. “It would 
give us the resources. It’s not just 
UCF, but there are a lot of schools 
in our league with huge student 
bodies, great cities and great re¬ 
cruiting bases.” 

Schools in the AAC receive be¬ 
tween $3 million and $4 million 
a year from television. Schools 
in the Pac-12 get about $29 mil¬ 
lion. The SEC provides its schools 
around $40 million. 

The AAC does have some big 
markets, such as Cincinnati, 
Houston, Dallas and Tampa. 

The top sports radio talk-show 
host in Orlando is Marc Daniels, 
who is in his 23rd year of calling 
UCF games. He echoes others 
about the struggle of non-Power 
Five teams. 

“The two final football games 
UCF played (a 49-42 win over 
South Florida and a 62-55 win 
over Memphis) were two of the 
most exciting games of the year,” 
Daniels said. “If you turned down 
the sound and took off the logos 
and didn’t know who’s playing, 
you would absolutely think they 
were Power Five schools.” 

Daniels, too, points to the 
money. 

“If you gave Mississippi State 
$3 million and UCF $30 million, 
I know who would be successful,” 
he said. “I think ESPN plays a big 
role in painting the perception of 
the teams. I believe there is an 
agenda to not let teams in the non- 
Power Five conferences make it to 
the top 10.” 

But even Daniels doesn’t be¬ 
lieve UCF should have made it to 
the final four. 

“UCF deserved to be in the six- 
to-nine range,” he said. “What 
would be interesting is if they 
challenge the system and beat Au¬ 
burn and then duplicated this year. 
What happens if they go 19-0, then 
22-0, then 26-0. What would they 
do then?” 

ESPN’s Corso isn’t buying it. 

“(UCF) is as successful as it’s 
going to get,” Corso said. “They 
might as well enjoy it as long as 
they can.” 
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While Mayfield ails, Bulldogs scheme to stop him 


I can remember when Michael Jordan had the flu 
once. They were having to carry him off the floor 
during timeouts, and he had one of his best games. 

I expect Baker Mayfield to be at his best, f 

Mel Tucker 

Georgia defensive coordinator 


Georgia defense taking no 
solace in QB’s condition 

By Greg Beacham 
Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — An illness has slowed 
down Baker Mayfield for the past few days, 
and Oklahoma’s Heisman Trophy-winning 
quarterback has missed a handful of pub¬ 
lic events leading up to the Rose Bowl. 

Georgia’s defense is taking no comfort in 
Mayfield’s condition. 

“Oh, I’m sure he’ll be in that game,” said 
Roquan Smith, Georgia’s star linebacker. 
“It’s going to be big playing against him. 
I’m a big college football fan, and he’s a 
winner. I’ve been hearing about him for a 
long time.” 

The Bulldogs realize their national title 
hopes depend on figuring out how to con¬ 
tain one of the most dynamic players in 
their sport’s recent history. With weeks of 
disciplined study and some practice help 
from a scout-team quarterback dubbed 
Mayfield’s Mini-Me by his teammates, 
Georgia thinks it has got a shot. 

Georgia has heard and seen everything 
that the rest of the country knows about 
Mayfield, who won the Heisman in a land¬ 
slide vote last month to cap a phenomenal 
senior season. 

And even if he’s under the weather this 
week, the Bulldogs expect him to be on top 
of his game Monday. 

“I can remember when Michael Jordan 
had the flu once,” Georgia defensive co¬ 
ordinator Mel Tucker said. “They were 
having to carry him off the floor during 
timeouts, and he had one of his best games. 



Curtis Compton, Atlanta Journal-Constitution/AP 


Georgia coach Kirby Smart makes a point 
to players during practice for the Rose 
Bowl on Thursday in Carson, Calif. 

I expect Baker Mayfield to be at his best.” 

Big 12 champion Oklahoma (12-1) will 
bring a potent, versatile offense into Pas¬ 
adena when the Sooners face SEC cham¬ 
pion Georgia (12-1) in the College Football 
Playoff semifinal. But that offense is driv¬ 
en by Mayfield, the swashbuckling passer 
with running ability and a virtuosic knack 
for avoiding trouble — well, at least on the 
field and between the whistles. 


“He can throw the ball in locations on 
the run that you don’t see too many guys 
do,” Smith said. 

Mayfield’s athleticism and football 
smarts are a formidable mix for any de¬ 
fense, but Georgia has an underlying con¬ 
fidence about its ability to slow down any 
offensive playmaker after plowing through 
the regular season by allowing more than 
20 points just twice in 13 games. 

The Bulldogs are still playing all proper 
respect to Mayfield during their week in 
Southern California. 

“Their quarterback, he’s just a special 
guy, and he makes a lot of things happen,” 
Tucker said. “He reminds me of Brett 
Favre, because he makes all the throws, he’s 
mobile and he can improvise on the run. He 
will run to run you over, and he will also 
shde, so you have to be ready for all of that.” 

Tucker doesn’t claim to have a secret for¬ 
mula or a brilliant game plan for shutting 
down Mayfield, who passed for 4,340 yards 
and 41 touchdowns with just five intercep¬ 
tions. Instead, the Bulldogs have spent the 
past month drilling their basic defensive 
concepts tailored to a mobile quarterback 
with an impressively accurate arm. 

“You can’t change too much of what you 
do in a situation like this,” Tucker said. 


“We’ve played other great quarterbacks 
this season, and we’re going to have to be 
at our best against Oklahoma.” 

Another key to Georgia’s ability to stop 
Mayfield could be Stetson Bennett, the 
Bulldogs’ scout team quarterback. 

Bennett is 6 feet tall, just like Mayfield, 
and he is doing a remarkable Mayfield 
impersonation. The fleet-footed fresh¬ 
man walk-on is the Bulldogs’ fourth-string 
quarterback, but in practice, Bennett is “a 
beast,” according to Tucker. 

“If there was a Baker Mayfield Mini-Me, 
that’s Stetson,” Georgia safety J.R. Reed 
said. “He could play at any school in the 
country, but he’s out here trying to make us 
better in practice. That’s what I love about 
him.” 

Bennett’s speed and elusiveness have 
been showcased by the Georgia coaching 
staff. The Bulldogs’ scout team can pro¬ 
vide impressively accurate renditions of 
Mayfield’s top tendencies, such as his slick 
ability to move forward through a collaps¬ 
ing pocket before making a throw right at 
the line of scrimmage. 

“He can outrun a lot of people,” Geor¬ 
gia linebacker Lorenzo Carter said. “He’s 
made Roquan look silly. He’s made me look 
silly. He’s made a lot of people look silly.” 


Exodus: Alabama, Clemson sell success 


FROM BACK PAGE 

where they were last year — and the year be¬ 
fore — in the College Football Playoffs contend¬ 
ing for a national title. They’ve split the past two 
championships. 

Nick Saban has made reloading into a science at 
Alabama. In his words, the process . 

NFL draft picks exit. Similarly talented high 
school prospects enter. The machinery keeps run¬ 
ning. 

Swinney’s doing it awfully well these days, too. 

Alabama arrived at Louis Armstrong Interna¬ 
tional New Orleans airport on damp Wednesday 
morning to begin their final Sugar preparations. 
The Tid had to replace seven defensive players 
drafted within the first four rounds, including first- 
rounders Marlon Humphrey, Jonathan Allen and 
Reuben Foster. 

The Tigers had seven offensive starters depart, 
including a 4,000-yard passer, 1,000-yard receiver 
and 1,000-yard rusher (Wayne Gallman). Only 22.7 
percent of the offensive production returned from 
2016, less than all but two of 130 FBS teams. 

Saban praises the way Alabama players have 
embraced new roles, and sees similar results 
from Clemson’s offense led by quarterback Kelly 
Bryant. 

“They have really good players. They recruit 
well,” Saban said. “And the guys that they’ve had 
step in on offense have done a fantastic job for them 
this year, starting with the quarterback. The receiv¬ 
ers, the new running backs, those guys have all been 
very effective for them. They are almost as produc¬ 
tive offensively as they were a year ago.” 

And that’s saying something from a group that 
averaged 39 points and 503 yards per game. The 
2017 Clemson offense averages a still-not-shabby 
35.4 points and 448 yards. 

Alabama’s defense is still pretty darn good, even 
without a dominant pass rusher like Allen or Tim 
Williams and with a barrage of injuries, especially 
at linebacker. The Tide will be without linebacker 


Shaun Dion Hamilton and almost certainly fresh¬ 
man Dylan Moses with injuries through the playoffs, 
along with starting safety Hootie Jones. Lineback¬ 
ers Christian Miller, Terrell Lewis and Mack Wil¬ 
son figure to be healthier for the Sugar Bowl after 
returning from injuries in the regular-season finale 
against No. 7 Auburn. 

Injuries aren’t nearly as predictable as gradua¬ 
tions and early departures but the same principle 
applies. 

“I think what this place does a great job of is hav¬ 
ing the next man up, everyone knowing what to do 
no matter who goes down,” Tide cornerback Levi 
Wallace said. 

Replacing loads of talent is nothing new for ei¬ 
ther team. Alabama has produced more NFL draft 
picks (65) over the past nine years than any other 
program, including 22 first-rounders. Five Clemson 
players have been chosen in the first round over the 
past three drafts. 

Despite the NFL departures and injuries, 
Alabama’s defense still leads the nation in 
scoring defense, allowing just 11.5 points per 
game. That’s even better than last year’s na¬ 
tion-leading 13 points allowed, and the pass 
defense has been even better, too. Both units 
ranked second nationally in total yards allowed 
(though Alabama’s numbers last year are some¬ 
what skewed after allowing 511 years to Watson 
and the Tigers). 

Versatile defensive back Minkah Fitzpatrick is a 
unanimous All-American who won the Chuck Bed- 
narik and Jim Thorpe awards as the nation’s top de¬ 
fensive player and defensive back, respectively. 

Clemson offensive lineman Justin Falcinelli said 
Alabama’s defense looks almost the same on film 
over the past three seasons and uses talent and 
technique to overpower offenses. 

“It’s just some different (jersey) numbers,” Falci¬ 
nelli said. “They are powerful.” 

Associated Press Writer Jeffrey Coilins contributed to this 



David J. Phillip/AP 


Alabama’s Minkah Fitzpatrick, an unanimous All-American who 
won the Chuck Bednarik and Jim Thorpe awards as the nation’s 
top defensive player and defensive back, respectively, is the Tide’s 
biggest star, even if his stats don’t necessarily show it. 
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ROSE BOWL; NO. 2 OKLAHOMA VS. NO. 3 GEORGIA 
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Oklahoma quarterback and Heisman Trophy winner Baker Mayfield participates in 
drills during practice Friday in Carson, Calif. 

Why the Sooners will win 


By Greg Beacham 
Associated Press 

PASADENA, Calif. — You don’t really 
think Baker Mayfield is the type of player 
to end his college football career with a 
whimper, do you? 

The Heisman Trophy winner is destined 
to go out with a bang, and Georgia will feel 
it in the Rose Bowl on Monday. 

Oklahoma’s swashbuckling quarterback 
lives for the big moments and craves the 
most daunting challenges. He propelled 
the Sooners (12-1) to a Big 12 title and into 
the College Football Playoff semifinal dur¬ 
ing a season of coaching transition with a 
furious will and spectacular skill. 

Mayfield’s brilliance will be on full dis¬ 
play when Oklahoma (12-1) beats the Bull¬ 
dogs (12-1) in the Granddaddy of Them All 
and advances to Atlanta. 

Don’t believe it? Ask Georgia coach 
Kirby Smart, who understands the intan¬ 
gibles facing his Bulldogs in the 6-foot 
body of a brilliant football player. 

“The guy is a winner,” Smart said of 
Mayfield. “He’s a gunslinger. He is every 
defensive coordinator’s nightmare.” 

The Rose Bowl has seen its share of phe¬ 
nomenal quarterback performances in the 
past decade. Mark Sanchez, Andy Dalton, 
Marcus Mariota and Sam Darnold have all 
carved up defenses on Pasadena’s hallowed 
turf, and Mayfield is poised to become the 
latest name in the record books. 

Oklahoma has the nation’s most produc¬ 
tive offense at 583.3 yards per game and 
8.44 yards per play, and its passing game 
is a work of art averaging 12.03 yards per 
attempt, easily the biggest number in the 
FBS. Mayfield would be among the na¬ 
tion’s best players even if he never left the 
pocket — but when he does, he is one of the 
most elusive, confounding quarterbacks in 
football. 

Mayfield has passed for 4,340 yards with 
41 touchdowns and only five interceptions. 
He is a remarkably efficient and excep¬ 


tionally careful with the ball, and he runs 
the sophisticated nuances of coach Lincoln 
Riley’s complex run-pass option schemes 
to perfection. 

Georgia’s defense is among the nation’s 
best, but it hasn’t seen anything as good as 
Oklahoma’s offense. 

Georgia’s pass defense in particular is 
superb, allowing a mere 5.58 yards per at¬ 
tempt — second-best in the FBS. But even 
the Bulldogs realize they haven’t faced any 
passers on Mayfield’s level during their 
SEC schedule. 

Left tackle Orlando Brown and Oklaho¬ 
ma’s outstanding offensive line — which 
allowed only 30 quarterback pressures 
all year — are ideally equipped to keep its 
quarterback upright against star Lorenzo 
Carter and Georgia’s other speedy, physi¬ 
cal pass rushers. 

And even if Mayfield struggles to find 
open receivers against the Bulldogs’ excel¬ 
lent linebackers, the Sooners could run the 
ball. After all, they averaged 5.6 yards per 
rush this season, 13th in the nation. 

The degree of difficulty in the Rose 
Bowl is likely to decline a bit when Geor¬ 
gia’s deliberately paced offense takes on 
an Oklahoma defense that has looked good 
and poor at different points of the season. 
The Bulldogs’ three-headed running game 
led by Nick Chubb is very effective, but 
the Sooners will be eager to test freshman 
Bulldogs quarterback Jake Fromm, who 
excels as a game manager but is vulner¬ 
able to pass pressure. 

By most measures, this game is a fas¬ 
cinating matchup of contrasting styles, 
strengths and strategies. After adding up 
every variable, these teams look remark¬ 
ably even. 

Except that Mayfield is in the final weeks 
of a historic career with the chance to take 
his place among the game’s greats. 

Don’t be surprised when he plants his 
flag in the middle of Rose Bowl. 

Prediction: Oklahoma 42, Georgia 31. 


Why the Dawgs will win 


By Ralph D. Russo 

Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — No. 3 Georgia will 
bully its way into the College Football Play¬ 
off national championship game. 

The Bulldogs bring to the Rose Bowl 
the two things a team needs to keep Heis¬ 
man Trophy winner Baker Mayfield and 
Oklahoma’s potent offense in check: A re¬ 
lentless running game and one of the best 
defenses in the country. 

In an era of spread offenses and up¬ 
tempo attacks, Georgia has played to its 
old-school strengths this season. The Bull¬ 
dogs huddle between plays. They play a 
fullback who does pretty much nothing but 
block. The same can be said for the tight 
ends. Everything is built around maybe 
the best set of tailbacks in the country in 
seniors Nick Chubb and Sony Michel. The 
two have combined for more than 2,000 
yards rushing, and Michel needs only 52 
more yards to give Georgia two 1,000-yard 
rushers for the first time in school history. 

“Those two set the tone every game,” 
said Georgia offensive coordinator Jim 
Chaney, who referred to the Bulldogs’ 
“bully-bully identity.” 

And, oh by the way, freshman D’Andre 
Swift could end up being better than either 
of the upperclassmen. He’s averaging 8.2 
yards per carry. 

Georgia was going to be a run-first team 
regardless of who was playing quarterback 
this season. Then sophomore Jacob Eason 
went down with a knee injury in the open¬ 
er and second-year coach Kirby Smart 
turned to true freshman quarterback Jake 
Fromm to lead the team, and the Bulldogs 
became even more run heavy. 

Fromm threw only 230 passes this sea¬ 
son, and never more than 28 in any game. 
He was efficient, completing 63 percent 
with 21 touchdowns and five intercep¬ 
tions. But Georgia crushed opponents on 
the ground, running for 263.5 yards per 
game and 5.8 per carry, and getting much 
improved play from an offensive line that 
was spotty last season. 

It is almost cliche to say Georgia needs to 
run the ball, control time of possession and 
keep Mayfield and an offense that averages 
8.44 yards per play on the sideline, but that 
really is the formula to beat the Sooners 



Curtis Compton, Atlanta Journal-Constitution/AP 


Georgia quarterback Jake Fromm throws 
a pass during team practice Friday. 

— because stopping them doesn’t happen 
much. Oklahoma punted only 36 times this 
season, second-fewest in the country. 

If you were designing a defense to hem 
in Mayfield and at least slow down Soon¬ 
ers, you would want fast, athletic lineback¬ 
ers that can keep the senior quarterback 
from escaping the pocket and making spir¬ 
it-crushing plays on the move. Georgia’s 
linebackers, led by All-American Roquan 
Smith and outside rushers Lorenzo Carter 
and Davin Bellamy, can close ground fast 
and keep Mayfield from making magic. 

“He’s a phenomenal athlete ... he can 
throw the ball and put the ball in locations 
that you don’t see many guys can do while 
on the run, throwing off his back foot and 
whatnot,” Smith said. 

Georgia’s defense ranked sixth in the na¬ 
tion in yards per play at 4.45, but it should be 
noted that only Auburn with Jarrett Stidham 
and Missouri with Drew Lock presented the 
Bulldogs a quarterback even remotely com¬ 
parable to Mayfield. The Bulldogs probably 
can’t rely on their defense to shut down 
Oklahoma, but that running game will rip 
off big chunks against the 49th-ranked run 
defense in the country, limit possessions for 
Mayfield and send Georgia to the national 
title in Atlanta, just 70 miles from its cam¬ 
pus in Athens. 

Prediction: Georgia 35, Oklahoma 28. 



Curtis Compton, Atlanta Journal-Constitution/AP 


Georgia tailback Nick Chubb runs a ball control drill during team practice for the Rose 
Bowl in Carson, Calif. Chubb and fellow senior teammate Sony Michel have combined 
for more than 2,000 yards this season. 
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Alabama running back Damien Harris, left, works through drills on Thursday in 
preparation for the Sugar Bowl against No. 1 Clemson on Monday. 

Why the Tide will win 


Why the Tigers will win 


By Brett Martel 

Associated Press 


By Paul Newberry 

Associated Press 

NEW ORLEANS — Deshaun Watson 
has moved on to the NFL. 

That sigh of relief you hear is from 
Alabama. 

Watson lit up the Crimson Tide’s stellar 
defense in the last two national champion¬ 
ship games, but Kelly Bryant will be lining 
up at quarterback for Clemson in Monday 
night’s Sugar Bowl semifinal. 

Not having to face Watson, combined 
with Alabama’s punishing ground game, 
a healthier linebacker corps and plenty of 
motivation should be enough to carry coach 
Nick Saban’s team to its third straight title 
game. 

“This is kind of like a redemption game 
for us,” linebacker Rashaan Evans said. 

Two years ago, Watson set a national 
championship game record for total yards 
by passing for 405 and four touchdowns, 
and rushing for another 73. Fortunately 
for the Tide, the special teams recovered 
an onside kick and returned a kickoff 95 
yards for a touchdown to pull out a 45-40 
victory. 

Watson would not be denied a year ago, 
even after Alabama raced to a two-touch¬ 
down lead. He passed for 420 yards and 
three TDs — breaking his own record for 
passing yards in a title game — and rushed 
for an 8-yard score. With one second re¬ 
maining, Watson hooked up with Hunter 
Renfrew for a short TD pass that gave the 
Tigers a 35-31 victory . 

“The loss last year is definitely on our 
minds and in our hearts,” Alabama safety 
Ronnie Harrison said. 

Bryant has provided the same sort of 
dual threat as Watson, passing for 2,678 
yards and 13 touchdowns and running for 
646 yards and 11 TDs. The offense had 
hardly missed a beat, averaging 35.4 points 
a game. 

“I really don’t see a drop off,” Harrison 
said. “They are both efficient on the ground 
and through the air. They both make the 
offense go.” 

But it’s too much to ask of Bryant — any¬ 
one, really — to provide the same sort of 
team-carrying performances as his pre¬ 
decessor, so look for Alabama to get a shot 
at its fifth national title in the last nine 
seasons. 

Of course, the Tide must do a better job 
of keeping its defense off the field. 

Clemson’s go-go offense did a marvelous 


job of controlling the clock a year ago, run¬ 
ning a staggering 99 plays (to just 66 for 
Alabama) and piling up a nearly 10-minute 
edge in time of possession. By the end of 
the game, when the Tide desperately need¬ 
ed a stop, the defense was totally gassed. 

Jalen Hurts has been inconsistent 
through the air, so the Tide will likely have 
to rely heavily on the ground game. It won’t 
be easy sledding against Clemson’s stout 
defensive front, but Damien Harris and Bo 
Scarbrough provide a punishing 1-2 punch, 
and don’t forget Hurts’ ability to turn a 
busted play into a big gainer with his legs. 

Alabama’s defense was ravaged by a se¬ 
ries of injuries that hit mainly at the line¬ 
backer position. It took a toll, especially 
toward the end of the season, but that 
group appears to be in much better shape 
after being off for the past five weeks. 

The Tide has gotten back three poten¬ 
tially important members of its linebacker 
corps. Christian Miller and Terrell Lewis 
should bolster an edge pass rush that has 
been relatively anemic this season by Ala¬ 
bama standards, while inside backer Mack 
Wilson will surely be more effective than 
he was in his return for the regular-season 
finale against Auburn. 

“We’ve certainly had our share of chal¬ 
lenges,” Saban said. “Sometimes you can 
overcome injuries when you have one here, 
one there at different positions because you 
have enough depth. But it’s created some 
issues for this group.” 

If nothing else, the Crimson Tide should 
be a very driven team. 

Not only does Saban’s team have plenty 
of bitter memories about the way last sea¬ 
son finished, it’s also coming into the play¬ 
off for the first time after a loss. Alabama 
lost its regular-season finale to Auburn 
26-14, which knocked the Tide out of the 
Southeastern Conference championship 
game after it had been ranked No. 1 all 
season by The Associated Press. 

In a hotly debated decision, Alabama 
still got into the playoff as the fourth seed 
ahead of a two-loss Ohio State team that 
won the Big Ten championship and looked 
very impressive in a Cotton Bowl victory 
over Southern Cal. 

Saban has surely reminded his team that 
this is their chance to answer the critics. 

“You don’t want to waste a failing,” he 
said. “You want to learn from the mis¬ 
takes that you made and grow from those 
things.” 

Prediction: Alabama 24, Clemson 14. 


NEW ORLEANS — Clemson has rid¬ 
den a dominant defensive line to a No. 1 
ranking heading into the climactic College 
Football Playoff. 

Tigers defensive tackle Christian 
Wilkins sees no reason why Clemson’s 
semifinal showdown with Alabama in 
Monday night’s Sugar Bowl should be any 
different. 

Confidence, Wilkins said, is “at an all- 
time high because we have guys who’ve 
played in these big-time type of games, 
who have played against Alabama and just 
are used to this. We have a lot of confidence 
in each other.... We definitely are ready to 
bring it.” 

Indeed, Clemson has the requisite combi¬ 
nation of talent and experience to advance 
past Alabama and into its third straight 
national title tilt against the winner of the 
Rose Bowl. 

It all starts with a menacing front four 
that helped Clemson record 44 sacks this 
season. And it is their matchup against Al¬ 
abama’s offensive line and mobile QB Jalen 
Hurts that could very well tip the balance 
in the Sugar Bowl. 

Alabama’s offensive line struggled in its 
most recent game, a loss to Auburn in the 
Iron Bowl. Auburn’s defense was credited 
with two sacks and nine QB hits in a con¬ 
vincing 26-14 victory. Statistically, Clem¬ 
son’s defense has outperformed Auburn’s 
this season. Clemson ranks second nation¬ 
ally in points allowed per game at 12.8 and 
second in sacks per game at 3.38. 

“This game is going to be won in the 
trenches and it starts with us and it ends 
with us,” Wilkins said. “We put a lot of 
pressure on ourselves as a D-line to be the 
spark for the team, not just the defense.” 

Wilkins said Auburn’s defensive front 
succeeded against Alabama because of 
relentless effort in pursuit off Crimson 
Tide quarterback Jalen Hurts, an adept 
scrambler who has rushed for 768 yards 
this season. 

“We’re just going to have to be relentless. 
We’re going to have to keep pursuing, keep 
going after him, because you never know 
when an extra-effort play like that could be 
the biggest play in the game,” Wilkins said. 
“That is a strength of our D-line because 
we have that mindset of just, ‘Be relentless 
and keep going.’ ” 


Auburn is one common opponent that 
Alabama and Clemson had this season. 
Clemson beat Auburn, 14-6. 

On the offensive side of the ball, Clemson 
has kept rolling this season, despite having 
to replace quarterback Deshaun Watson, 
a two-time winner of the Manning Award 
given to the top quarterback in all of col¬ 
lege football. But what new starter Kelly 
Bryant lacked in experience, he’s made up 
for with talent. 

He has accounted for 3,504 yards and 24 
touchdowns from scrimmage this season 
— 2,678 yards and 13 TDs through the air 
and 826 yards and 11 TDs on the ground. 

“It’s not Deshaun Watson, but I think 
Kelly Bryant’s more athletic though,” Ala¬ 
bama defensive back Anthony Averett said 
Saturday. “He’s a lot faster than Deshaun 
Watson.” 

Clemson receiver Hunter Renfrew, who 
caught the winning touchdown pass in last 
season’s national title triumph over the 
Tide, echoed Averett’s assessment. 

Whereas Watson often scrambled to give 
him more time to throw, “Kelly scrambles 
to run a good bit, which is great,” Renfrew 
said. “Whenever I’m running a route and 
he’s scrambling, I’m looking to block a lit¬ 
tle more.” 

That might not be an ideal matchup for 
an Alabama defense whose linebacker 
corps has been in constant flux because of 
injuries. 

Meanwhile, Alabama defensive back 
Minkah Fitzpatrick sounded impressed by 
Bryant’s decision-making as a passer. 

“He makes smart decisions with the foot¬ 
ball,” Fitzpatrick said. “He has really good 
athletes on the outside that he can get the 
ball to — gets the ball deep to Deon Cain, 
gets the ball and fits it into tight windows 
with Hunter Renfrew.” 

Renfrew has been such a tough cover for 
Alabama that he has joked that he hoped 
if he ever got pulled over for speeding in 
the state of Alabama, the officer would be 
an Auburn fan. Of course, that went out the 
window when he made nine catches in the 
victory over Auburn last September. 

When asked about being known as Ala¬ 
bama’s nemesis, Renfrew said, “It’s funny 
to me because I know I’m not. I know that 
it’s the entire team it takes to beat a team 
like Alabama, but it’s cool. Hopefully we 
continue that on and have another good 
game.” 

Prediction: Clemson 21, Alabama 14. 



Gerald Herbert/AP 


Clemson quarterback Kelly Bryant runs through drills during practice Saturday for 
Monday's Sugar Bowl semifinal playoff game against Alabama in New Orleans. 
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Clemson, Alabama enjoying benefits of playing on the 

BIG STAGE 

Programs return to Playoff despite annual talent exodus 


By John Zenor tened, welcomed coach Dabo Swin- tending for titles often facilitates pick Mike Williams and plenty more 

Associated Press ney’s recruiting visit and ultimately entry into the living rooms of the offensive talent after last season’s 



signed with the Tigers. He’s now a 
significant contributor. 

“Our ^much, much fur¬ 

ther than it has ever been,” Swinney 
said. 

Welcome to Alabama’s world, 
Clemson. Sustaining high-level suc¬ 
cess is never easy, but being on that 
national stage and regularly con- 


kind of recruits who can help pro¬ 
grams stay at the top. 

That’s most certainly evi¬ 
dent in the Sugar Bowl, 
where the top-ranked Tigers 
reached after replacing two-time 
Heisman Trophy finalist Deshaun 
Watson, fellow first-round NFL 
Draft 


national title. No. 4 Alabama lost a 
similar amount of defensive stars. 

Perhaps the respective units 
haven’t been quite as dominant but 
both teams are right back 
SEE EXODUS ON ^ 

PAGE 29 


lemson was fresh from 
the national championship 
game two years ago when 
the coaches called a highly 
touted recruit already being pursued 
by other big-name programs. 

Kansas high school safety Isaiah 
Simmons lis- 


Above: Clemson’s Jabril Robinson, left, and Isaiah 
Simmons take in the Superdome on Saturday. 
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